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' THE • v>» »* 

AMERICAN RftPElll^OR^Y 

Of Ais:, Sciences^ and Usrful Zit&ratpfe. 

The objeet of this work is, to furnish, in nnmhers, to tho 
riiSnp; ^leneration, a Miniature JEncyclopxdiaf or GrenertU 
Cabinet, embracing in its course a concise viev of the most 
interesting topics of the afi^e. 

In carrymg oat this design, three important principles will 
be constanUy in view: ;u 

JVrsf.*— TV) select from tl\(Areat mass of human know- 
ledge that onhj -mhich is uaefS^^iftnamentaL 

Second. — ^To condense msMj^ftji^ language as far as prae* 
tical utrnty will admit. -^v 

T^rd. — ^To ajfaUtmaiiTe and arrange ibe whole in sndlk 
manner, that each and every portion shall be at immediate 
eomraand. 

The scanty limits of a prospectus forbid even the enume- 
ration of topics upon which, it is believed, the pages of tibia 
work will be usefully occupied. A simple hint at the plan 
must therefore suffice. 

The example of the bee, in drawing (rom an almost infinite 
Variety of substances, that only which is adapted to its parti- 
cular wants and mode of life, to the exclusion of all superflu- 
ous or extraneous matter, and the ingenious method pursued 
in arranging its small, but precious, stores, for future use, 
suggested the idea of SLndmature penodicQL 

Though the priniarv aim of this work will be, to extract* 
concentrate, and treasure up within convenient limits, a fund 
of useJtU knorwledgv^ for improvement and refiBr«3Doe,-"8dU 
whatever is <»>namental in literature, science, and the arts^ 
%ill not be overlooked. Nor will any pains be spared, while 
endeavourinsr to concentrate within our narrow limits the 
wisdom of the present and the experience of the past, to 
instil into the minds of the rising generation, a thirst for 
that which is intrinaieaUy valuable, beyond the scope of this 
periodical. This will be done by favourable reference to 
more voluminous publications, to which this will serve as aa 
index. 

Another prominent object will be, to furnish to our readera 
the best practical system of accumulating for themselves, 
independently of this work, appropriate mental stores, for 
the porposet of life, in whatever department theymay be called 



to Mt The fint few mimbiipf will commimieato a pnetical 
knowledge of that labour and time saving art, Shoet-hahd. 



AAier ftiaarMe t|ie vomberf wi|l ej^ihit « iWr frwe«» 
a modei place book, to be copied, or imitated, as t&xua^ 
•tanees shall jastify, by all who ajxpnwa the (ilan. 

As a matter of very great oonTenience to the reader, 
•SDecially ft^.fature referenee, the contents pf each |i«ge 
will, afWr 4m| vtiele Short-hand, he denoted by promioenl 
words in tiKf'margin— to which marginal words, a C|^d^ 
nl index mar be fnmed upKon the prineipal of Locfce*s Com* 
mon Pl«oe Book, which will be rally expUdned; thus fur- 
nishing to eaeh reader an infallible key to any particular part 
which he may wish to re-examine— ^at the same time suggest* 
Ing to the aspirant after knowledge, a method, which, if 
pursued, cannot fail to produce to him incalculable benefits, 
Dy the ultimate saving of time and labottr;-^or It is asserted| 
without the fear of refutation, that a young man, who will 
font acquire a tm^ilitj in dhwi^-huDd wiiUar, and then pro- 
ceed to write daily in a Common f lace Book, upon Ihe plan 
about to be suegestedi mav acquire more useful knowledge 
in one year, than \t woula be possible for him to obtain m 
tfiree years, by any other method that has ever been devised* 

For illustration, suppose two individuals, in every respect 
equal, take up a volume of $00 page»— the one hurries through 
k, and lays it down to be neglected and forgotten;'4he other 
tsikes time while he reads, to weigh, deliberately, each chap* 
tor, section, or topic; and, while it is fresh in the mind, enters 
in his place book, in diort>hand or common-hand^ the sub* 
stance, or, at least, the name of the subject, and page where 
it is found. Upon the completion of the volume^ he will 
have formed, perhaps upon fi^e pages, a summary of^the 500. 
For most purposes, a perusal of the five pages will be as bene* 
ftcial and satisfactory, as a re-perusal of the whole 500, though 
Kquiring but lOOCh part of tfa« tiose. These five pages theis 
■erve #s a general orief, or index to the volume—- by which 
its contents are made familiar, or any particular part referred 
to, when occasion re(|uires. Need the question then be asked* 
which of the two will make the greatest improvement, the 
one practising this plan, or the one.he|;iecting it? The re* 
suit is too obvious to deserve the qoenion, or answer, as can 
be testified hy many who have made the eiperiment. 

It is only necessary, then, to go one step farther, and pre- 
pare a key, to the pbce book thus constructed; and afl the 
reading of a longUfe ma^jr be referred to, as the merchant re* 
fers to debit and credit in his legeri ^7 ^^ ^^ ^^ bis alpha« 
bet, journal, day book, Ccc. 
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SHORT-HAND WRITING. 

I have already presented my readers with the theory 
of a system of stenography, exemplified by a variety of 
rules and illustrations, which, with proper application, 
have been found, in many instances, sufficient, without 
further aid, to inculcate a satisfactory knowledge of 
the subject. But at the solicitation of various re- 
8{>ectable individuals, I have been induced to enter 
upon the novel plan of issuing in this periodical form, 
a series of instructions, to those who desire a still more 
minute exposition of the theory and practice. 

The attainment of great proficiency in any of the 
arts or sciences is necessarily attended with greater or 
less degrees of toil and difficulty; and the opinion has 
pretty generally prevailed, that short-hand imavoidably 
opposes obstacles, not easily surmounted, even by the 
most astute and inde&tigable — that facility in the ait 
can in no case be acquired without a practice of many 
weeks or months. Whatever degree of truth there 
may be in this position, it will be my object (in part, at 
least,) to demonstrate, that such apprehensions are 
unjustifiably exaggerated, and that a very satisfactory, 
practical knowledge of short-hand mdy be acquired in 
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the course of a few days, by a common schoolboy of 
10 years old. 

I shall endeavour, in my progress, to remove from 
the path of the learner, every impediment which the 
nature of the subject does not necessarily iater^oie; 
and lend every other aid and facility in my power, to 
render the study and practice easy and agreeable, till 
each individual shall have brought into successful ope* 
ration, the system which I have for many years used 
with so much satisfaction and benefit to myself. 

Having carried this instruction to the necessary ex* 
tent, my next aim will be, to point out the numerous 
purposes to which the art may be applied in the ac- 
quisition of other useful knowledge, by extracting from 
books, recording original thoughts, taking copies from 
the transient papers and other publications of the day, 
or from the still more fleeting language of the pulpit, 
the bar, and the legislative hall, which, without this 
art« soon fades from the recollection, like the breath of 
the speaker from the ear of him that hears. 

In accomplishing tliis object, I shall furnish a va- 
riety of examples in^hc simile, from my own short-hand 
common place book, and the notes taken in my public 
reports. From these sources £ shall present the reader 
with numerous specimens of my own method of ab- 
stracting and coP'kjsing that which is diffuse, or of 
spreading upon paper, when necessary, with the facility 
of thought or speech, the entire language of an author 
or public speaker. Another, and no less interesting ex- 
ercise for the learner will be, to draw from apparently 
unintelligible hooks, lines, and loops ^ith tails, the 
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choice effusions of some master spirit, who in former 
years poured forth his intellectual treasures, to the 
astonishment of multitudes perhaps now numbered, 
with himself, among the dead; and with whom, but for 
this arty had perished forever those precious fruits, 
]ivhich, now rescued from the sleep of years, redeemed 
and renovated from the ashes of the past, again burst 
upon the vision of the mind, like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver. 

' That nothing may be wanting on my part, I shall 
subjoin the very ingenious method pursued by the im- 
mortal Locke, for placing within his own immediate 
graq>, by the aid of a general indez» each and every 
portion of all his multifarious reading during many 
years of his assiduous life. This plan, in the course of 
my succeeding lectures, will be fully explained and 
reduced to practice, and cannot fail to be highly useful 
to any individual who adopts it. It will gradually lead 
the mind into a ready and systematic analysis or syn- 
thesis, as the nature of the case may require, of every 
subject brought within its scope. This will tend to an 
ultimate expansion of the mental faculties, and par- 
ticularly to maturing the judgment, and strengthening 
the memory, of which I have more fully spoken in my 
general introduction. 

With respect to the roost successful mode of com- 
municating and ajcquiring ideas, there appears to have 
existed from time immemorial, a radical and lamentable 
error, which, among other duties, I shall endeavour to 
remove, so far as it bears upon the science under 
present consideration, and the art founded upon it» 
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The substance of my remarks upon this branch of the 
subject, may be considered the result of some reading, 
considerable reflection, and an extensive experience in 
teaching and reporting. 

The learner having made the characters of his new 
alphabet practically familiar, agreeably ta the instruc* 
tions given in pages 10 and 11 of the system, and 
learned the most simple and easy way of joining 
them on all occasions, as directed in pages 10 and 11, 
and exemphfied in {elates 3 and 4, he may proceed to 
copy the combinations in plate 5, completing each line 
before the pen is taken from the paper. By this exer« 
cise, an ease and grace of joining may be obtained 
more readily than in any other way ; at the same time, 
while the hand becomes fixed to an appropriate size of 
character, and unifbrmity in the length and inchnation 
of lines, diameter of loops, circles, ^'C* the leamelr will 
acqaire a considerable degree of facility in the execa* 
tion. This will be found highly useful in subsequent 
practice, as the letters require to be frequently com* 
Inned, in the formation of words and sentences— «Dd 
upon a facility in this particular, will futuie success In 
a great measure depend. 

The next thing necessary is, to adept for the purpose 
of short-hand, a new mode of apeilingy for which see 
page 11. But before I proceed to the golden rule for 
stenographic orthography, I will remark, that our com- 
mon method of spelling is not acquired without a num- 
ber of years close application; nor do all, even with 
this long continued effort, become proficients in the 
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radimental attainment to which the humblest peasant 
aspkes. 

And is it not a discouraging consideration, that every 
individual must, at the very threshold of his career, 
encounter this almost insurmountable obstacle, which 
not only resists his early march, by a formidable array 
of conflicting rules and exceptions, but will be an evil 
genius through life, besetting and bidding defiance to 
his years of toil — for even the most learned lexicogra- 
phers have been, and are still, at variance upon this 
endless theme. But a yet greater evil attends this 
unhappy state of things — ^I mean the injurious effect 
ultimately produced upon the mind, by the necessity of 
habitually gtieMing', at that which, after all the learned 
research of so many generations, is yet unsettled and 
in doubt, for want of some simple, but fixed principle, 
at all times tangible to the senses. 

There is nothing more painful to a philosophic mind, 
than to be thus continually in doubt an^^suspense, 
upon trifling and unimportant points— especially when 
truth, to every appearance, can be so easily attained; 
and the mind, finding no satisfactory or immutable 
landmarks to guide its anxious efforts, turns from its 
labour with disgust. The cause of all this, as respects 
the subject in question, is obvious. Our common 
spelling is arbitrary and conventional. It has grown 
to its present state amid the conflicting idioms of va- 
rious languages, from which the English is in a great 
measure derived. And from a misconceived and mis- 
chievous notion among the lUeraHy an eflfort was early 
made, and has since been persevered in, to keep up 

▲ 2 
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certain etymological distinctions in orthography, the 
tendency of which is, to exalt the literary or philolo- 
gical fame of a few laborious authors, at the expense 
of thousands, who have neither the qualifications to 
appreciate, nor the inclination to profit by such refined, 
grammatical distinctions. Under the capricious guid- 
ance of this learned bigotry, which stands more upon 
its own mere ipse dixU, than upon sound philosophy, 
xeason, or experience, the art of spelling, to this day, 
presents a more formidable front than most other 
branches of a liberal education. 

The learner is required, in spelling, to use letters 
which are not sounded in the pronunciation of words 
in which they are employed; or, if sounded at all, it 
may be in a manner difierent from that in which he 
has been previously taught to ui^e them. This dis- 
crepancy produces a dislike in the mind of the pupil, 
which renders him indifferent to the subject, or forces 
him into an interminable conflict in his own mind, 
about the philological technicalities and absurdities, 
which abound throughout the grammars and dictiona- 
ries of the day. He is finally forced to the painftil 
expedient of spelling sometimes right and sometimes 
wrong; and can only console himself with the reflection, 
that the same dernier resort is, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, the common lot of all: for Johnson, Walker, 
Sheridan, Perry, Kenrick, Nares^ and others, with all 
their rules, could not escape this crying evil. 

It is by no means my intention to interfere with the 
established and popular system of speUing; in which, 
while there is indeed much to condemn, there are some 
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things to commend and ftdmire. I am fully aware, that 
the spelling which I am about to introduce, for the 
special purpose of expeditious writing, can never su- 
persede that which is now in common use, or interfeie 
with it, any more than does algebra with the rules and 
practice of common arithmetic; for, though inseparably 
connected by analogy, each has its special province, 
independent of the other. Indeed these are parallel 
caaes^ in which is discovered a beautiful and almost 
necessary dependance, directly or indirectly, of one 
thing upon another, as the secondary upon its primary 
— «acl| being confined, at the same time, to its own 
particular sphere* 

As algebra teaches to solve in a m<ore concise way, 
problems difficult and tedious in arithmetic, so does 
short spelling and short writing enable us to accomplish 
in hours, that which in the common method would re- 
quire the labour of days. And, as an acquaintance 
with the ttfs ^ nmihersy in common arithmetic, facili- 
tates the aJttaiinmeiU ofdlgthra, so is a knowledgeqfthe 
power of kUere as employed in oommon spelHng^ not 
only useful in the acquisition of ehori^handf but in fact 
the basis upon which each individual may build a more 
simple and perfect structure, free firomeyery perplexity 
and doubt. 

For all the purposes of short writing, then, I aiiall 
recommend the adoption of a simple, yet infallihte rule, 
by which thousands may be taught in a few houiB, to 
spell precisely alike, almost every word of the English 
language. This system is not only worthy of adoption, 
but of admiration, inasmuch as the komblest schoolboy 
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may readily attain it without the pre-requisite of a 
grammatical education. For the truth of this assertion, 
which has certainly the appearance of a broad one, I 
appeal to the thousands who have attended my own 
personal instruction. The rule is simply this: ^^pro- 
notmce words rapidly, and spell them according to their 
sound;" — ^let them he written as they are spelled. 

That my learners may profit to the fullest extent, hy 
the instructions which I shall now give, it is earnestly 
enjoined on every one to commence practicing with the 
pen, at once, precisely as I shall direct: fbr if the pupil 
content himself with simply reading what I may lay 
before him, promising himself to commence writing at 
a more convenient season, or when he shall have seen 
further into the theory of the subject, he will not only 
trifle with my counsel, but wantonly mishnprove the 
opportunity afforded him. Indeed, he would in so 
doing show as much want of judgment and economy, 
as would the individual who, having the offer of all the 
guineas that he could gather into a basket in a given 
time, from an extended row, should, instead of com- 
mencing at the first end of the series, determine to take 
a cursory view of the whole, and then leisurely fill the 
basket on his return—on his return, to his mortifica- 
tion, he might discover that another had made better 
use of the time allotted, and that the golden treasure 
had forever eluded his grasp. I hope that this hint may 
be sufficient to induce each individual of my numerous 
class to take hold with resolution, and persevere to the 
end. 

It is to be presumed, that all to whom I am now 
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addressing myself, are tolerably well versed in the 
common method of spelling and writing with the let- 
ters of the English alphabet, as the visible representa- 
tives of soonds, of which syllables and words are com- 
posed. This being the case, I shall without farther 
comment, proceed to elucidate by the most familiar 
examples, that portion of my theory embraced in the 
fundamental rule already given. 

The word etwy^ when pronounced rapidly, appears 
to be concentrated into the two letters n and v; and in 
short-hand it should be so written; thatis, with the 
short-hand letters nv joined together, thus ^-N 

As this is an important element in the theory of my 
system, each learner is requested to write the words 
which I shall propose a number of times, always pro- 
nouncing them distinctly, but rapidly, till they are 
familiar. , He should write across the paper, as in com- 
mon hand, and make the characters small and near 
together. By this course, he will learn at the same 
time, the true principle of short spelling and 8h(Hrt 
vnriting, not only in theory, but in practice, and that 
too, faster than he could acquire either branch, by itself. 
Proceed in the same way with each word of the follow- 
ing catalogue, using the short-hand representatives of 
those sounds only^ which appear to constitute the most 
prominent features in the respective words. These 
words, when rapidly pronounced as above directed^ 
appear to be compressed into particular letters, which 
should be written till the spelling and writing are fa- 
miliar. It would be well to write at least one entire 
line of each particular word on the following page. 
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men 

pen 

wen 

then 

tender 

render 

iBlender 

surrender 

defender 

december 

blessed 

expressed 

dissenter 

distemper 

revert 

desert 

repent 

relent 

therefore 

wherefore 

malignant 

repugnant 



Examples. 




mn 


O-vy 


pn 


% 


wn 


6V/ 


thn 

tndr 
rndr 




slndr 
smdr 




dfndr 
dsmbr 




blsd 


<V7 


exprsd 


-^ 


dsntr 

dstmpr 

rvrt 


/Vl 


dsrt 


ZA 


rpnt 
rlnt 


^ 

^ 


thrfr 


fv 


wrfr 


^NA/ 


mlgnnt 
rpgnnt 


^ 
^ 
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The learner must, by this time, have discovered, that 
some words may be spelled and written as well without 
voweh as with, and that other and more simple signs 
may be used to represent consonants, which are in fact 
the bone and muscle of most words. A little further 
reflection will convince him, that in the pronunciation 
of the English, or any other language, but few simple 
sounds are so clearly uttered as to strike the ear dis- 
tinctly and audibly; otherwise the limited number of 
twenty-six letters could never be made to represent 
intelligibly the precise tenor of a discourse, in the man- 
ner now practiced by various civilized nations through- 
out the world. 

If, then, through the medium of a few simple sounds 
and a few corresponding signs, millions of intelligent 
beings do daily impart and receive, with the most sa- 
tisfactory accuracy, the current of thoughts passing in 
each others minds, it is an evidence that there subsists 
between the faculties necessary to this transmission of 
thought, (whether orally or by visible signs) a more 
intimate connexion than has been hitherto imagined. 
Hence, by stripping our cbmmon spellii^ and writing 
of their redundancies merely, and supplying some 
trifling defects, the great desideratum of recording 
much in little time and space, may be approximated, 
and brought to a level with the humblest capacities. 

Havmg made these remarks respecting the erroneous 
idea, that spelling is necessarily the study of an age, 
and that short-hand is only another name for literary 
necromancy and endless mystery, the reader is prepared 
to appreciate more fully the simplicity and beauty of 
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tiie system, as it shall be gradually unfolded to hiin ; 
and particularly when his own senses shall prove to 
him, the truth of this position, that short-hand is only 
common writing stripped of its superfluities and reduced 
to its true principles. 

It is next recommended that each individual com- 
mence writing from the contents of the stenographic 
plates, in their order. He should without looking at 
the plates, write each word distinctly, according to his 
best judgment, and afterwards compare it closely with 
the same word as seen on the plate. If the word con- 
sist of more than one syllable, let it be pronounced as 
already directed, in order that the ear may determine 
upon the prominent sounds into which it most naturally 
resolves itself-— this is far better, than that the eye 
should be required to determine, from the visible com- 
ponents of the word on paper, which are the most ap- 
propriate letters to represent it in short-hand. First, 
the ear is the only infallible guide in spelling, which, 
like the phibsopher's stone, is capable of bringing in- 
stantly to a desired standard, every thing to which it 
is applied :^-second, the ear can decide with much 
greater despatch, arid frequently before the eye could 
be brought to bear upon the object, were short-hand 
only employed in copying that which is already on pa- 
per, which is by no means its most important use :'— 
and third, it is' important, that the attention of the eye 
be directed to a critical supervisibn over the regular 
and orderly formation of the stenographic letters, 
which are to represent the sounds upon which the ear 
is required to decide. In this mutual co-operation of 



th6 senses, there lis a irery stiiking illustration of the 
goodness of divine wisdom, in fitting us for the accom- 
plishment of every desirable object. For after some 
practice, there is brought about an almost inseparable 
connexion between sounds falling on the ear, and the 
visible signs by which we have learned to represent 
them on paper; the one, almost necessarily and instan- 
taneously suggesting, the other, as the finger-touches 
upon the keys of «ui organ or piano call forth their re- 
spective sounds. With a simple invertion of ottier, 
the analogy between these examples is beautiful and 
complete, and afifbrds an ample field for philosophic 
admiration; but my prescribed limits forbid further 
comment at this time, upon a subject not strictly es- 
sential to my present object. I cannot, however, ne- 
glect to add, that sometimes, when I have listened for 
hours together, to the eloquence of a distinguished 
speaker, enjoying every word and sentiment as fully as 
if I had looked him constantly in the eye, his entire lan- 
guage has passed in at the ear, and out at the fingers' 
ends, in characters as legible as if written in common 
hand by the speaker himself, being on my own part, at 
the time, almost unconscious of any particular efiTort 
or inconveiJtence. 

It is not pretended that this degree of facility can be 
acquired without much practice, but that it ha$jbeen^ '' 
is a proof that it taif^ be acqtdred. By copying simply 
the contents of the several plates in my system, the 
writing will become quite familiar and easy; and though 
at first, it may require an intense effort of all the facul- 
ties, to record the entire language of a fluent speaker, 

B 
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Still, a continuation of the same, or Bimilar exercisBB, 
will narrow down the lahouis of the mind, and leave it 
open to the investigation of the passing subject, to as 
great an extent, at least, as when engaged in the com- 
mon method. 

I am aware that on this point divers opinions are en- 
tertained, and that some have, no doubt honestly, con- 
sidered the practice of short-hand rather injurious than 
beneficial, from the circumstance of its being, as they 
suppose, too mechanical. The same objections may 
be urged with much more propriety against the prac- 
tice of our common writing ; but no one presumes, upon 
a charge so groundless, to condemn this useful art. 

The objections here alluded to, have generally been 
raised by those who have devoted but little time and 
attention to the subject, and who certainly could never 
have understood any thing of the philosophical princi- 
ples, upon which, as a science and art, stenography is 
now taught and practiced. 

BeUeving that sufdcient has been said in my introduc- 
tion, and Uie number preceding the present, to silence 
all doubts upon this point, I shall at present offer no 
additional arguments of my own, but will in a future 
number adduce the views of some learned individuals 
who have honoured the subject with their most decided 
approbation. Among these may be enumerated Locke, 
Johnson, Seattle, Nicholson, Mavor, MoUineuz, and 
many others of high eminence. 

I have already adverted to the perplexities of com- 
mon spelling, and suggested a remedy, so far as it is 
necessary to my present purpose, I have likewise 
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hinted at a radical error, in relation to the inculcation 
of ideas, as heretofore, and at present practiced in the 
schools. It wiU^ of course be my duty to show in what 
the error consists; and also to propose a substitute, and 
point out the manner and means by which the delect 
may be remedied. This I shall now attempt, after 
which I shall confine myself more strictly to the sub- 
ject of short writing. 

Let us for a moment turn our attention, to the man- 
ner in which children gam ideas during the first three 
or four years of their lives, when they are entirely un- 
acqaainted with the use of letters. The experience of 
almost every individual, of any considerable observa- 
tion, must prove, that during this time, much greater 
improvement is usually made, in proportion to the pains 
bestowed, than at any subsequent period, not merely 
as it respects the properties and relations of things, but 
even in the use of language, as the means of receiving 
and communicating ideas. Children are able in a very 
few months to understand the principal tenor of com- 
mon conversation, to communicate their own ideas ver- 
bally, with considerable facility, and to frame sentences 
with tolerable accuracy*— and frequently, before the un- 
accustomed organs of speech are able to pronounce words 
with distinctness. We see these little ones chattering 
witli each other from morning till night, and seldom at 
a loss for words.^ It is true, that in all their conversa- 
tion they do not use more than a hundred or two words, 
but these are words which serve to convey their ideas, 
and these are words which, in fact, go to make up a 
very considerable share of the best composition* 
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Without poping blindly, for that which perhaps 
they could not understand if attained, they employ in- 
dustriously the little which they have, and it soon be- 
comes famihar. When any thing new falls within- the 
sphere of their infant powers, they seize it with avidity, 
and add it to their previous stock. They thus pass on 
pleasantly, without confusion- or distraction, and are 
soon in possession of a considerable fund of ideas, the 
pictures or symbols in the mind, of things tangible to 
the senses, by and through which, all simple ideas are 
at first derived. If the learner, then, be so^ fortunate 
as to receive correct impressions, the ideas will proba- 
bly continue through life, true and faithful images of 
the objects which they represent. 

Here then is laid the foundation of all that is valua- 
ble in human knowledge, and this knowledge may be 
indefinitely augmented, according to circumstances; 
but in no way to so great an extent, as by pursuing the 
orderly footsteps prescribed by nature ; for in storing 
the mind with intellectual wealth, she invariably leads 
from things tangible, to that which is mental, or 
intangible to our outward senses. By the mutual con- 
sent of those concerned, there have grown up among 
men, during a succession of ages, two species of lan- 
guage, the oral, and the written. The elements of the 
first are a<nmd»f of the second visible ngns^ represent- 
ing those sounds. The subject upon which it is my 
duty to treat, has principally to do with these sounds 
and their signs, and particularly in the joint application 
of the two, to short spelling and short loriHngy as I have 
before shown. Yet the importance of thesQi in their 
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constant application to the transmission of thought, so 
intimately associates them with the subject of inculca- 
tion, that I trust I shall be excused for the few remarks 
which I have thought proper to make upon the subject. 
Having briefly hinted at the naiural order and me- 
thod of acquiring knowledge, I will now glance at the 
course usually pursued in the schools. A child is taught 
like a parrot, tiU its tongue can run like a windmill in 
reading, and by means of this fluency, is enabled to 
hurry through volumes of learned lumber — ^perhaps 
to frame sentences like an automaton grammar mill-* 
while his learning is at best the chaff, without the 
wheat — and why so? Because the subjects are fre- 
quently too vast for his feeble powers, and his attention 
is too much divided — amid an almost interminable series 
of words and sentences, he remembers little more than 
the names of authors, or the title pages of their books. 
Nor can it be otherwise, while the first and only thing 
presented to the learner is, a series of school books, 
professing to teach spelling, reading, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, logic, astronomy, &c. &c.: for to the 
child who has yet but little knowledge, these books pre- 
sent scarcely more than an assemblage of unmeaning 
words. To the several authors, these words may have 
represented things — ^they may have been intimately 
associated with the ideas of those things, in their minds; 
but not so with the child. His mind is yet destitute 
of the images or ideas, of those tangible objects, for 
which the words are, in one sense, representatives. 
Hence nine-tenths of his time is devoted to a fruitless 

and discouraging investigation of types and shadows, 

b2 
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of absent objects, about the existence of which, he has 
not perhaps been previously informed, but of which he 
is now expected to acquire knowledge, through the re- 
fined, and to him metaphysical language, of those who 
have spent their lives in preparing to write learnedly y 
if not intelligibly^ upon their respective subjects. The 
chQd is expected to read as he runs, and to understand 
at once, all that he reads. He is required to reason, 
not from cause to effect, but the reverse; .taking for 
his premises, the written, or printed views of some 
learned schoolman, relating to that with which he may 
have been experimentally familiar, and of which he has 
simply bodied forth his own conceivings. 

Now, if to expect from this method, an easy, rapid, 
and pleasant progression in the acquirement of useful 
knowledge, be not to look for impossibilities, then will 
my short-hand logic have failed in the end proposed, 
and then will I surrender all pretensions to the contem- 
plated reform at which I have hinted. 

It is not denied, that even under every opposing cir- 
cumstance, there have been occasional examples of 
very astonishing^ acquirements; but were the truth 
known, it would be found, that even in most of these 
acknowledged examples, the mind has broken through 
the shackles of the schools, and ripened in the sunshine 
of reality and truth, as radiated from tangible objects, 
rather than under the exclusive influence of those sick- 
ly rays, refracted and distorted, by the imperfect medium 
through which they are viewed in the books. 

Whst then would be the result, of the same indus- 
trious research, if judiciously directed, by intelligent, 
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discreet parents, and competent teachers, in acquiring 
knowledge, upon the principles which nature has sug- 
geste4 to all the nations of the earth, from the creation 
to the present time, and in which she might now he 
aided hy the accumulated wisdom of so many genenir 
tions? Newtons, and Lockes, would spring up on 
every side, to banish ignorance from the face of the 
earth, by the overwhelming radiance of the truth which 
they would ehcit. 

Under the auspices of such a system, each step in 
the march of improvement would be delightful and 
profitable; because it wopl^lead to tueful knowledge, 
from realities, rather than to lueless learning /rem 
guess-work and conjecture. Ideas would consequent- 
ly be more correctly formed— hence the connecting 
terms, or names by which realities and their corre- 
sponding ideas are denoted, would be more appropriate, 
find a more ready place in the memory, and seldom 
fail in the purpose intended : viz. the recording, recall- 
ing, or transmitting of ideas. These names or words, 
are, in spoken kmguage, made up of a very few sounds : 
these sounds are, in written language, denoted by alpha- 
betical letters — and according to the system which it 
is my duty to explain, by a few stenographical signs. 

These signs, as exhibited in the stenographic alpha- 
bet, are twenty in number — but if we confine ourselves 
to their simple jTorm, without regard to position, we dis- , 
cover but ybur, viz: the right line,-^; the semicircle^ 
^^ ; the circle and line, qt ; and the qu£tdrani and line, 
* — . Trace these forms a little further back, and we 
see them fully embraced in this single figure, q > 
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ivhich, if it be not a lever to move the world, is suffi- 
dent, under an ingenions division, modification, and 
combination of its parts, to write all the language, of 
all the books in the world; and in skilful, active hands, 
the writing may be executed with perfect legibility, 
and with the rapidity of speech. 

I have shown that the elements of oral language 
consist in a few simple sounds or letters: and that the 
art of spelling with these, or with their visible repre- 
sentatives, though it usually requires years, may be 
learned in a few hours. 

I have also said, that the elements of written lan- 
guage are a few visible signs to represent sounds or 
letters, and that, though twenty-six are usually employ- 
ed, twenty will answer — and these twenty we shall 
soon find growing out of a figure little larger than a 
mustard seed. 

I have said too, that children soon learn to keep up 
a conversation among themselves, and to communicate 
their ideas intelligibly, by means of a very few words. 

It is likewise found by investigation, that these few 
words, or to the number of one hundred, judiciously se- 
lected, will constitute about half the whole number of 
words of ordinary composition — though drawn from 
the English language, consisting offrom fifty to seventy 
thousaind words. 

I have shown further, in my own practice for years, 
and it is daily confirmed, in the experience of hundreds 
of my pupils, that in a given period, from five to ten 
times as much may be written in thorUhamd, as in long 
or common Aomf— and that the same matter in dwri" 
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hand, will occapy but about one-Jiflh the space required 
in long hand. 

We know, that by the use of logarithms, and the sub- 
stitution of addition and subtraction, for multiplication 
and division, months and years of time, and acres of 
figures, are saved to surveyors, navigators, engineers, 
&c. &c. — and similar savings are frequently made by 
geometrical projections and algebraic solutions. 

We have frequently seen matter occupying the 
broadside of a newspaper, condensed by a competent 
editor, into a single column, without the loss of one va- 
luable idea, and with, perhaps, a great improvement of 
style, both in beauty and perspicuity. 

When all these facts are taken into view, is it not 
apparent, that the mode of inculcation usually pursued 
in our schools, is susceptible of much improvement; 
and may not the facts and circumstances here enume- 
rated, and the principles suggested, lead to the adoption 
of some system more cbnformable to nature and philo- 
sophy? In this enlightened and liberal age, when so 
many improvements are daily brought into use, to save 
materials, labour, and time, and to open further facili- 
ties to almost every laudable enterprise, can any one 
doubt, that au important reformation may, and will be 
brought about, upon principles similar at least to those 
at which I have hinted, and different from the method 
which I have reprobated. Believing that this will 
be the case/ and that I shall receive the approba^ 
tion of my particular readers, I cannot regret having 
made these suggestions, though I may, for a time, suf> 
fer the amnaady^rsiops of bigotry and incredulity^ 
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I am aware, that in theoriffliig, I may have trespass- 
ed upon the time and patience of my readers, but pre^ 
Burning that they have not sufficiently familiarized the 
contents of the several stenographic plates, as directed 
in my last number, it is perhaps better to fill up the in- 
terim in this way, than to dwell upon practical minutiae, 
which will be necessarily exemplified to every learner, 
in the several stages of his future progress. 

I shall now proceed to explain my present method of 
teaching the art of short-hand, to classes attending my 
personal mstrucHon. In this attempt, from the very 
nature of the case, I must be driven into some of the 
very evils of which I have been complaining; for, in- 
stead of having a class in my immediate presence, where 
each individual can hear my explanations, and see 
the accompanying exemplifications upon a chart, or 
actual demonstrations upon the black board, I am 
addressing hundreds of individuals, scattered over a ter- 
ritory of thousands of miles, to whom, if present, I could 
explain in five minutes what must now require an hour.* 

But each individual is requested to open the short- 

* As my readers ai€ not, perhaps, all ikmiliar with mathematical 
technicalities, I shall necessarily, in some instances, conform topopiUar 
usage, or the every day acceptation, tather than to philosophic accura- 
cy, in the use of terms. In my use of the wwd circle, I shall mean, 
not a circle in fact, but the circumference, or ring, by which « circle 
is bounded; apd of a perpendicular, I shall meftn, neither that it forms 
rif^ auglea with the plane of the horizon, or any line which it may 
aiCtually crosB, or with which it may be in contact; but simply, as it re* 
letes to the page or paper upon which it is exhibited, supposing one end 
up, and the other down— and that a line drawn from left to right across 
^ page, is in fact a boriiEontal, 
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hand system, at the title page, and to fix his attention 
upon the stenographic tree facing the title. 

Below the tree, and near the footof^the page, is 
a small circle^ with a diameter drawn through it. 

This figure is supposed to contain in emhryo,a ste» 
nographic tree^ as an aeomy the future oak; and, in imita- 
tion of the reality, it is seen, first shooting up, and then 
spreading into a diagram, representing the roots of the 
tree. And, as the oak is sustained and nurtured by its 
roots, so in the 8imile,is the stenographic tree dependant 
upon its roots as seen in the diagram; and in this figure 
may be seen at a single view, clearly developed, aJl the 
characters and letters employed in the system. Nor, 
among the roots, is there one, which does not go directly 
and necessarily to sustain the tree, and the system; 
neither could one be removed, without robbing the 
stenographic alphabet of a letter, which, as there are but 
twenty, would be an irreparable loss. These dbaracters 
or letters are aJl derived, directly, from the elementary 
key, below, and are of four distinct species, as will be 
seen by their proper classification upon the first four 

limbs of the tree. 

1. The horizontal diameter is used for the letter s; 

the perpendicular diameter for t; the oblique diameter, 
drawn downwards on an angle of 45^, to the left, is d; 
the same line running upwards is r; the oblique diame- 
ter dravm downwards on an angle of 45° to the right, 
is f, or V, either, as may be required. 

2. If a circle be. divided horizontally, into two s^ni- 
cirdes, the upper one is k, or q; the lower one, n: if 
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divided perpendicularly, the left semicircle is ch, and 
the right g, or j. 

3. If any of the right lines above described, be join- 
ed to a small circle, and project as a tangent, the cir- 
cle and line together, form a stenographic letter 
of the third class, as seen upon the third limb of the 
tree : viz. If it project from the top of the circle, to the 
rights horixontally^ the circle and right line together^ 
constitute the letter m. If the same figure be turned, 
so that the tangent project doumiwardf perpendicularly , 
from the right Hde, it will represent the letter p— if 06- 
Hquely to the lefl^ downward^ on an angle of Ab^^ it is 
\i — ySMiqaely to the rigkt^ dowmoard^ on the same an^ 
gle, it is b ; if obliquely to the r^hJt^ upward^ it is 1 ; 
or, if the upper segment of a larger circle be joined to 
the whole circle^ in the form of a curved tangent, pro- 
jecting to the rights the letter w is produced. 

By joining the right line to a quarter ^ instead of the 
whole, or half circle, the letters of the fourth class, are 
respectively produced — viz. If tbe right line be joined 
as a tangent, to that, segment or quadrant of the circle, 
lying below the horizontal diameter, and on the l^ of 
the perpendiculctr, and project to the right, horizonkUly, 
it produces the letter x ; — If attached to the upper 
quadrant, on the left of tbe perpendicular, and project 
horizontally to the right, the character sh is formed — 
if attached to the other extremity of the same quadrant, 
and project from the left tide of the circle, perpendicu^ 
larly down, it is th — ^if attached to that segment or quad^^ 
rant, contained between the lower extremities of the 
two oblique diameters in the diagram, and be extended 
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obUqudy upward to ther^ht on an angle of 45^ it is 
the character y — and if a horizoniat right line^ be 
drawn from l^ to rigki, till it strike the lower edge of 
the circle, and be joined to the lower quadrant^ on the 
right of the perpendicular^ the character ions is pro- 
duced. 

We have now seen formed from the properties of 
the elementary key, a diagram, which, while it serves 
to represent tiie roots of the tree, is found to contain 
all the essentials of a stenographic a^habet. The cha- 
racters or letters chosen from it, are twenty in number, 
all seen at a single view in the diagram. They have 
been ahready named ; and the figure of each, separately 
and distinctly defined — ^they are found to be of four 
species ; and for the convenience of teachers and learn- 
ers, as well as to aid the memory of the latter, they are 
classified according to their form, and ajpranged upon 
the first four limbs of the tree — ^in preference to dis- 
playing them in their usual alphabetical order. 

Accompanying each figure, as seen upon the limbs, 
is the common letter of which the figure is the repre- 
sentative in writing. 

The same twenty characters are again extended up- 
ward along the trunk of the tree, in the order of their 
late classification — that is, the right lines first, then 
the semicircle, then the circle and lines, and last, the 
quadrant and lines. The object of this is, a more con- 
venient and systematic display of their respective uses 
in writing, viz: as signs of letters, words, prefixes, ter- 
minations, &c. 

Several of these characters have a fourfold power, 
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others a threefold ; and none less than a twofold nse« 
Of the first, which is simply the power of common let- 
ters, it is unnecessary to add any thing in this place. 
Of the second, power, I may remark, that they reprei- 
sent, when used individually, some one of the words 
arranged near them, in the tree ; which words, sixty in 
number, constitute about one-third of common compo- 
sition. By this arrangement, a very great saving of 
labour is effected. 

Example. — ^The Stenographic s, is used to represent 
either of the words, is, as, us, his. The character b, 
represents know, knew, or known. The character m, 
is used for me, my, many ; and the x, for example, ex- 
cept, &c. In almost every sentence, some one of these 
sixty words must necessarily occur, and frequently, in 
common parlance, or even in Scripture style, they con- 
stitute half, or more, of all the words in a discourse. 

The third power of the characters is, that of repre- 
senting when made smaller, and placed be&re words, 
some of the most frequent prefixes, exhibited in italics, 
at the extremity of the limbs on the lefu These pre- 
fixes are fally explained in page 12, rule 5, (this rule 
should t)e turned to, and read immediately, by every 
learner,) they are also very clearly exemplified in pages 
20, 23, 24, 25, 26, and the succeeding plates. 

The fourth power of the Stenographic characters is, 
that of representing a number of the most frequent ter- 
minations, placed in italics, also, at the extremity of the 
limbs on the right. See page 12, rule 6, and the several 
pages, plates, &lc as above referred to. 

Thus fiu*, there has been a strict conformity to the 
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scientific principles, upon Which the system is founded ; 
viz : that the characters shall be few in number, and 
selected for their peculiar fitness and simplicity, that 
the most simple shall be appropriated to letters which 
occur most frequently, that the most frequent words, 
prefixes j terminations, &.c. shall be represented by their 
initials, or most prominent consonants. A Very trifling^, 
thpugh it is believed, a justifiable departure from fixed 
principles, will now be noticed. 

I^^ear the top of the Stenographic tree, are a num- 
ber of dots, small circles, &.c. which are extremely use- 
ful in practice, though not in strict accordance with the 
design hitherto pursued, of only a fourfi)ld application 
of the characters. These small signs are all derived 
from the same elementary key, and after the whole cir- 
cle,8everal of them are in fact the common Stenographic 
characters in miniature — even the dot, is. neither more 
nor less than, the extremity of a line. These circum- 
stances in connexion with the entire aptness, and ad- 
mirable simplicity of the signs, will compensate in part, 
for this slight deviation, from cardinal rules. For a full 
explanation of all the signs at the top of the tree, and 
their use in writing, read from page 12, rules 2, 5, 6 ; 
and see pages 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, and the succeeding 
plates. 

The Substance of the preceding explanation is 
usually given to classes in attendance ; and is consider- 
ed important, in several respected. First ; it gives them, 
in a very concise way, a general outline of the whole 
theory. Secondly, it aids the memory by a judicious 
classification and arrangement, of the severa] parts, and 
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their association with the roots, trunk, and limbs of the 
tree. Thirdly, the mathematical positions and relations 
of the several characters, being at first correctly im« 
pressed upon the mind, supersedes the necessity of 
following written copies as in learning the common 
hand; for eaclh individual having a suitable criterion or 
standard erected in his own mind, is enabled to test his 
writing as he proceeds, and thus, without the benefit 
of a single copy for imitation, he may write, in the 
course of a few hours, as tnechaancally correct^ as if he 
had written a thousand pages. His hand will not, to 
be sure, exhibit all that ease and grace, discernible in 
that of one more experienced ; nor can excellence be 
attained, in any other way, than by considerable prac. 
tice. 

But to return to the order of nature, the child be- 
comes first acquainted with the meaning and application 
of words most frequently used in the domestic circle ; 
and as these words occur more or less frequently in al- 
most every sentence, even of the learned, he is constant- 
ly gaining a knowledge of other words, before new to 
him, without any apparent inconvenience or loss of 
time, simply by their connexion in sentences, with 
words already familiar. A little reflection will satisfy 
most persons, that four-fiflhs of all the words with 
which they are acquainted, have been learned in this 
way, by their incidental occurrence, with other words, 
already familiar, rather than by turning them up in a 
dictionary* And who cannot look back to hours that 
have been spent in searching out, and perhaps com- 
mitting to memory the spelling and definition of words, 
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which during their life, they may qever have occasion 
to use, and which they may never discover in any of 
their reading. Is not, then, much of the time devoted 
to such pursuits unprofitably occupied ; and would it 
not be better to travel over less space, b^ more select 
in our choice, and understand better the subjects pass- 
ed in review? 

Fully impressed with the truth of the positions al- 
ready taken,! have, in my own humble way, made 
some very satisfactory experiments, in which I have 
eonibrmed as nearly as circumstances would admit, to 
the plan which I have prescribed. And without assum- 
ing to myself any superior tact in teaching, it may be ex- 
cusable in me, to speak of facts as they are known to 
have occurred under my immediate instruction. In 
several instances, where I have attended classes of from 
25 to 100, a majority of individuals in each class, have 
not only learned the theory of this system of writing 
60 as to spell and abbreviate according to the rules, but 
have been able in the course of four or five hours to 
write with cbnsiderableiease and accuracy, much faster 
than in their own common hand. * 

This was effected in a gr^at degree, by rendering 
JirH /amiUary that which must necessarily occur /re- 
quently^ in order that it might serve to elucidate and 
make more eary^ every additional step in the future 
progress of the learner : And secondly, by an ingenious 
method of confining the attention throughout, exclu- 
sively to that which is essential, to the exclusion of 
every extraneous consideration — by explaining and de- 
monstrating, at once,^each particular point, at the in- 

c2 
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slant when it was first brought into view, or when to 
understand it, was absolutely essential to the compre- 
hending of that which fi>]lowed7Hnaking it at the same 
time the duty of each individual, to reduce the princi< 
pie to practice, while the explanation vibb fresh in his 
recollection, and not to cease the exercise for a single 
moment, till theory and practice were quite fiimilian 
nor then, but to pass through the same routine with the 
next essential point, and so on to the end. 

Upon this plan the theory and writing are made to 
contribute very essentiaUy to the confirmation, each of 
the other; and improvemeut,ifnot checked by untoward 
circumstances, would continue in an increased ratio, in- 
dicated by the gradual expansion of the opening faculties, 
aided and assisted by the ^ock of knowledge and expe- 
rience previously acquired. And if the same, or a similar 
method were adopted in teaching other branches of use- 
ful knowledge,it is believed, that theaphere of human in- 
tellect, like the q>reading undulations produced by the 
agitation of an unruffled water, would be constantly en- 
larged, by the devdopement and expansion of various 
faculties, till the whole circle of the arts and sciences 
should be fully explored, and yield up their respective 
treasures, to swell and enrich the present almost un- 
fatliomable ocean of mind. 

For sufficient reasons, these results have never been 
fully realized. First. Because very few appear to have 
reflected soundly upon the subject, and of that few, a 
very small number have turned their attention to teach- 
ing. Second. There are but few whose circumstances, 
even if favoured at times with the best instruction. 
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would admit of their ODJoyingto the full extent, the. 
benefits of such a system, owing to the ignorance, pre- 
judice, and hahits, of those by whom surrounded^ during 
the remainder of their time. 

The most then that can be anticipated at present, is, 
a very humble and gradual approximation to this nc 
pku uUrOj at which I have hastily glanced. Begging 
to be excused for this digression, I will return to the 
subject, and suppose myself surrounded by a class of 50 
individuals, all ignorant of sJtofi-handf vnth the ex- 
ception of the little information which they may have 
acquired in the course of thirty minutes, from my per- 
sonal explanati<») of the Stenographic tree, and a gene* 
ral outline of my theory. 

Before proceeding to dictate to the class at large, for 
the purpose of their writing, I usually enjoin it on every 
member, to give the most rigid attention, and to abide 
by my^ instruction to the very litter. This is absolutely 
necessary, that all may proceed as one individual, vidth- 
out confusion or waste of time. It must be at the same 
time well understood by all, that the negligence or ca- 
price of individuals, will not be permitted to encroach 
upon the rights and privileges of the many — ^if a Word 
or letter be lost to an individual, no matter by what 
means, let him not charge it upon others, by interrupt- 
ing the teacher>or the class, of which he is but the 50th 
|>art'; rather let him suffer the loss, and redouble his 
energies to make it up in future. This may appear 
trivial, but the amount of time wasted in schools, by 
doKcns and hundreds looking, and listemng, to that 
which appertains to particular individuals only, and not 
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themselves is inconceivable^and the error deserves, cor- 
rection. If this ioj unction be strictly adhered to, 50, or 
500 persons may be taught, as easily as oner 

My method is this ; each individual with pen in hand, 
is requested to open the Stenographic system, at 
plate 2, facing the 10th page. A single stenographic 
letter is then pointed out, either upon a chart, a black 
board, or the wall; and the class are reminded of 
its relative place in the diagram, the limb to which it 
belongs in the tree, the manner of making it, and the 
dass in which it will be found in plate 2j then open, 
before all the metnbers of the class. They cast their 
eyes at once to the figure, and there learn its trCie size 
and proportions, which they are to imitate, as nearly as 
possible. Suppose the letter s. When all are prepared, 
the word is given — write s; and the whole class 
commence writing the Stenographic character across 
their paper, from left to right, as fast as they can, till 
their attention is called to another, though during the 
time, some may have written it but 10 tinies, while 
others have written it 50. 

The same preliminary explanation is given, and the 
same course pursued with regard to every letter of the 
alphabet ; thus giving to every individual a full oppor- 
tunity to exert his b<98t energies of bodv and mind, to 
render the whole familiar in the least time possible. 
During this exercise of thirty minutes, notwithstanding 
the time necessarily appropriated to explanations,' 
and in turning the eye from the chart, or black board, 
to the alphabet in the book, and then to the paper, the 
twenty characters (^ the alphabet, vrill, on an average. 
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have been written by all the members of the dass, from 
twenty to tMrty times (Bach. And many instances have 
been known, of individuals having, in this short time, 
completely learned the alphabet, so as to make any cha- 
racter at pleasure, without referring to the book ; this 
must have resulted in a great degree, from the circum* 
stance of their having received at first, correct mathe- 
matical ideas of the relation- in which the several cha- 
racters stand, as it regards the line uid drde, diagram, 
tree,&c. 

It may here be worth the remark, that a blind man, 
having a just conception of the circle and its parts, 
though totally ignorant of the' «Aor<-Aani^ characters, 
might, by verbal explanation, be made to comprehend 
distinctly, in his own mind, the true formation of every 
mark used in this system. But if he had never seen 
the common ruiming-hand alphabet, all the words of 
the English language could never give him hjud coiu 
cepHon of a capital S, B, D, R, or any other letter in 
the twenty-six, any more tlum he could be fUmished 
with just conceptions of the rainbow, having never seen 
it. There are then, certain data, or landmarks in this 
system, which go far in aiding the mind and memory, 
to acquire and retain the theorf and practice; for 
there is not a letter in thd eystem, which a child 
cannot make tolerably correct, on his first attempt; 
though in common writing, he may make a thousand 
trials upon the letter s, without approaching very near- 
ly to the copy which he strives to inntate. This is, 
because the formation of the character is complex, and 
cumot be deariy defined by language, geometry or any 
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Other rneansy nor correctly formed witb the pen, with- 
out conaderable practice. 

Here, at the end of the fii8t>hoiir, for the double pur* 
pose of giving relief to the da88,and at the same time, 
to improve each moment as it flies, a brief summary of 
the rules for qoelling, writiug, and so forth, is very ap- 
propriate, viz : That all words are' to be spelled accord- 
ing to their mjiond: that the words seen* on plate 2, 
are represented in short-hand, by the Stenographic 
letters at their left ; that all other words are speDed in 
the short way, and written mth the letters of the shon- 
hand alphabet joined to each other; omitting all 
vowels in the middle of words, and representing by a 
dot, if necessary, those which are, distinctly sounded at 
the beginning and end of wordc^ that all the coniMMBnU 
of a word are joined together yi^ithout liftmg the pen; 
that «oon2t are never joined, but should stand near each 
other, in regular order from left to right, &c. &c. 

An easy sentence is then pronounced, like the fol- 
lowing : << O give thanks unto the Lord ;" — and the 
whole class proceed to write each word, at the same 
time, precisely as directed, but without repeating, till 
further orders. Thiis — torite O; theyaU make a dot. 
Writ^ gwe; they all inake the Stenographic g. Write 
tftofi^/tfaiey all make th, and continue their pens on the 
pi4»er for further instruction, which is given, as follows; 
add n, add k^ add «. They then lift the pen, having 
completed the word thanks, in one connected figure, 
thus C^p^ Write unto; they make t. Write thee; they 
make th. Write Lord; they make 1, and the sentence 
is complete, as seen in the first two lines of plate 6. 
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The class are then requested to write the sen- 
tence ag^in, without any further dictation, and then to 
repeat the whole, as fast as thej citn do it, with any 
degree of accuracy, perhaps ten or twenty times. An* 
other sentence is then given out, written, and repeated 
in the same way. This plan is pursued to the eqd of 
the first lesson, of an hour and a half, or two hours ; in 
which time the class will ha^ written perhaps half « 
chapter from the Bible, or, at lead the entire contrite 
of plate 6 ;- and will have acquired a tolerably correct 
notion of the whole system, theory and practice. 

It is desirable that between^e first and second les* 
sons, (and lessons are generally given daily,) the learn* 
ers should give so much attention to the subject, as to 
be able to make aU the characters, without referring to 
the alphabet. 

The second lesson follows up the plan commenced in 
the first, till it is discovered that a "majority of the class 
can write small words without hesitation. By this time, 
some, from closer application, or more brilliant parts, 
will probably have outstripped the majority; while 
others, from negligence, want of capacity or other dr* 
cumstances, have fallen below the general level. To 
meet this case, a change is necessary. In order that no' 
time be lost to any, and that each individual may go 
forward, in exact propmtion to the' brilliancy of his 
genius, and the assiduity of his application; that none 
be clogged and kept back by the more tardy march of 
others; and that the backward be sdmulated by the 
more rapid strides of their superiors, and by the fear of 
falling below a respectable leveL 
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The new plan is this ; to dictate short, easy sentences, 
and permit each itadiTidaal to write the whole as soon as 
he can,and then proceed immediately to repeating astot 
as possible, till a new sentence is given, at which time, 
all must drop the old, and commence the new sentence, 
whether the former has been written oncBy fuse eime», 
or no< haffvniJUm* By this means every individual is 
all thB time actively engagied with, his own particular 
duty, not knowing whether he is first, second, or last, 
in point of improvement. 

It isperhape best, during this kind of 6xercise,for the 
teacher to conform as nearly as may be convenient, to 
the average rate of the whole class; that is, allowing 
time for each sentence to be written at least <mce^ by 
all, supposing their facility fairlj equalized. This ex* 
ercise may be profitably continued to the close of the 
second lesson, or third hour. While dictating to a 
class, it is my uniform practice to be moving constantly 
about, to see that all perform their part according to 
the best of their ability, and that none acquire bad 
habits, in their style of execution. I am very particular, 
also, to explain tiie manner of spelling and joining all 
hard words that may occur; and if a prefix or termir 
nation benecessary^ the proper instruction is given at 
the time. 

To afford a littiie variety, and to excite new ambition 
in the class,! sometimes request one or more of the 
most fluent writers, to pronounce aloud the last word 
of each: sentence, as soon as it is written, or when it 
i^all have been completed a second time. 



• < 
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Here the whole class discover what progress has been 
made by th^ several individuals as they are selected from 
time to time ; and the measure has usually a very salu- 
tary effect in stimulating the slower ones to increased 
exertion, as they know not how soon they will be call- 
ed to the same duty. The fear of exposing their 
own deficiency often produces an astonishing change 
before the next lesson. 

In the use of these novel, and extraordinary means, 
the teacher should accurately discriminate, and be go- 
verned by sound discretion, lest in his attempt to awak- 
en the slumbering genius, he wound the feelings of those 
who, from causes other than that of negUgence, are 
unable to keep way with the class — rather let the^de- 
ficiencies of these appear to pass unnoticed by the 
teacher, and unexposed to the rudeness of those more 
fortunate in the class. It is a fact worthy of serious 
consideration that few individuals are fully acquainted 
with their own powers and faculties; and it is not a lit- 
tle astonishing that this circumstance should have been 
so long comparatively overlooked, by those whose duty 
it is to instruct the rising generation. 

I shall here introduce a few ideas, from a late num- 
ber of the <' Boston Education Reporter" — under t^is 
head, '< There should be a discrimi^iating attention to 
the different capacities," &c. — ^' A school may be con- 
sidered a plantation of young minds, the trees of which 
radicate in a different manner, and blossom at various 
times ; each of them requiring a method of cultivation 
adapted to its nature. It is of immense importance to 
know the real capacity of pupils, in order that impossi- 
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bilities be not required of them. Minds, like locks, 
have different, and often difficult wards; the same key 
will not open them all, yet all by a skilful locksmith 
may be opened. Some teachers, like a set of empirics, 
have a certain nostrum which they administer in every 
case*— they never vary the application, and if this does 
not suoceed, the case is abandoned as desperate, where- 
as a little variation in the mode of treatment would 
have carried the point and ensured success. When a 
teacher meets with cases which ordinary methods do 
not reach, he should call to his assistance the powers 
(^invention, and try the efl^fof new measures." 

Upon this topic I shall ofler a few more hints, with a 
hope that they may be useful to teachers and pupils. 

We see that by training the fkculties of the body 
simpiy, the most astonishingr attainments are achieved 
in almost every department of human action and skill. 
This acquired superiority in certain particulars, re- 
sults, not' so much from any peculiar fitness of organi- 
zation, as from circumstances operating to call forth, 
concentrate, and put into successful "action, certain 
hidden germs of latent energy, which, under different 
circumstances might have lain dormant; or, struggling 
into activity, might have been prematurely smother- 
ed amid the ranker faculties, or warped from the course 
for which the dignity of our nature had intended 
them, into sickly tributaries to some grovelling effort 
of debased humanity. 

The same holdr good of the purely intellectual facul- 
lt««— they require not only to be protected from the 
rude encroachments of the grosser attributes, but to be 
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Metered and traiaed into & eystenontifi, faeakby, and 
vigorous action* ' . 

From this w^e draw tbe following conehtsions, that 
to excel in any thing, it is chiefly necessary to give our 
undivided attentimi, and to persevjere with an untiring 
zeal, according to a fised rational ]dan. Andas it has 
been well remaf jked, there is a time for every thing, if 
we take one thing H a tmet eo is it highly important, 
and even necessary, Inth^ business of teaching and ac- 
quiring useful knowledge, to decide^Jifvf, what is most 
essential to h^ aoGomplisbed; Moondlyy the quickest 
and most effectqaj method fif attaining the end; third" 
lyy to persevere with m anehaken laasolution to suc- 
ceed, and a full conidence that these efforts will foe 
crowned with success- 

I have already mentioned the fiataJ error of grasping 
indiscrinunately at a little of every tkmg at the^ same 
time, thereby dividing the aAtentian and giving but a 
superficial knowledge of any thing; J will now speak 
ofiinother;9ei:iotis impediaimjyU 

Most learaei^ finding themselves surrounded by a 
van^y ^f infteteettng* subjects, aU claiming their spe^ 
cial attention, are at a loes which first to. pursue, and 
thus waste much valuaUe jtisEie in hesitation and donbt, 
or in changing ftom .eoe itbiag to ai^other. And being 
placed, as they may honestly suppose, at an ahnost im^ 
measurable distanoe behind these who have excelled 
in partici^r departments of humaii in^rovement, they 
conclude thmr own ease hq^eless, as it respects distinc- 
tion, in this, tjiat, and the other aUainment<-<-they oan*- 
not ei]pial Demosthenes, nor Cicero, Xkox Newton, nor 
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Locke, nor even the American Franklin. They finally 
content themselves, with the hope of attaining to a re- 
spectable mediocrity. Between this respectable me- 
diocrity, and an excusable inferiority, they soon fkncy 
there is but a trifling shade of difierence — this, added 
to the very soothing consideration, that after indulging 
in mental indolence, they will even then pass through 
the world, very respectably, in company with an over- 
whelming majority of their contemporaries, allays 
to a very considerable degree, all juvenile aspira- 
tions after pre-cmtnence^r-thus a kind of habitual apathy 
is acquired, which, if not early counteracted by a change 
of circumstances, is liable to increase through life, and 
prove a barrier to all honourable distinction or excel- 
lency in any thing. This is the true state of ninety-nine 
hundredths of those with whom we haveto do in teach- 
ing. *^ The spirit in such case, like a horse that has 
sunk beneath his burthen, lies down in despair, with 
scarcely a struggle to rise." 

Hence, to excel in teaching it is necessary after de- 
termining upon what is most essential to be taught or 
learned*-^r«<, to confine the attention of the learner to 
one thing at a time; second^ to devise ways and means 
to counteract or overcome the indifi^rence of which I 
have spoken, and' to insjnre a faith and confidence in 
the pupil that he can and must accomplish the object 
under consideration; — andtAtrd/^ to be diverted by 
no minor objects from pursuing the course marked out 
— ^but cause the whole class, great or small, to inove 
as one man, or like a mighty engine kept in motion by 
an irresistible force, till the object is attained. 
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By expounding, theOTiong, &c* I have brought my- 
self to the close of the third lesson, eonfonnably to my 
present practice in large classes. " 

The fourth lessen may he devoted exclusively to ac- 
quiring a gteater facility of hand, without burthening 
the learner with any new theory. To acquire the ha- 
bit of writing wry rapidly must nefcessanty -require 
ijonsiderable time^ hut in .this, as in every thing else, 
much depends upon the method pursued. Hitherto 
the nature of the -subject, ^notwithstanding «ur efforts 
to the contrary, hae "fofeed upon the pupO, a diversity 
of mental and physical •exefcisee, almost «t one and 
the same time; but having -draivii from the book, the 
chart, the verbal explanation und the practice of three 
or four hours all that is essential in the theory or wri- 
ting, this diversity of objects is narrowed down in the 
present exercise, to simply the gaining of greater de- 
spatch. To borrow « military figure ; having Mven the 
enemy from«ll bisontposts, eurrounded his camp and 
epiked his cannon, it oidy remains to make a bold and 
desperate charge and the day is won. 

Let each pupil, then, atthis time, enter 4>pon his new 
duty like one who nms a race for his tife, at some other 
valuable prize, and there is no fear but he will^ucceed, 
not only to his entive satisfkction, but to his utter «s- 
topishment; for he. will in this exercise, call Ibrth pow- 
ers of which he had no previous cone^stion. He will 
acquire a command over his waiidering thoughts, and 
a confideniee in Ins own abilities, which wUl enable him 
to accomplish twice as much as he could under any 
other cireumfftanoes; lor there is, perhaps, with the 

D 2 
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exception of intense mathematical research, nothing 
which so completely confines the attention to a par- 
ticular object, as recording in short-hand, the language 
of a public speaker; and when the habit of close atten- 
tion and application is once acquired, it may be trans- 
ferred at pleasure from short-hand to other exercises- 

During the time appropriated to this important ob- 
ject, there is no impropriety in losing sight in some 
degree of all minor considerations about the beauty of 
the writing:— whether the characters are formed with 
the utmost precision — ^whether they are larger or small- 
er than usual, or whether the words and lines are 
nearer or further from each other. All these subordi- 
nate matters may be temporarily overlooked in the en« 
grossing topic of despatch, which for the time being, 
is the one thing needful. This lesson should be exclu- 
sively devoted to the recording of language addressed 
to the ear — nor should the learner be at all discouraged 
or discomfited, should the language Jbe uttered at 
times, considerably faster than he is aMe to write it-^ 
it is evenadviseable, that the teacher occasionally die- 
tate in this manner, increasing gradually above the rate 
at which the^lass are able to write; for by this means, 
they are imconsciously led to a degree of exertion 
which no other means can call forth, and the effect is 
ultimately beneficial. ' 

The 5th lesson may commence with an attempt on 
the part of each individual, to write, not with rapidity, 
but with the utmost neatness and accuracy/ Fot this 
purpose let each individual copy the same piece irom a 
book rather than from dictation, — ^taking his own time 
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to accomplish it* Daring this exercise the teacher has 
an opportunity to visit each individaal separately, to 
see whether their writing isvconformable to. the- rules 
and instructions previously given; and to suggest such 
amendments as he may consider necessary ; or, if he 
please, to write personally, from the dictation of ano- 
ther, in order that the several individuals may wit- 
ness his method of humouring the pen, in the more 
rapid formation and combination of the stenographic 
characters. 

After this, when the class shall have written a suit- 
able portion, let each individual look ste4dfast^ upon 
his own writing, while the. teacher proceeds to read 
slowly and distinctly that which has been written, 
. comm^iting when necessary^ vpon particular words as 
he proceeds. If time penriit, it may be useful to read 
the same piece several times over, increasing the rapi- 
dity with each repetition. 

After several paragraphs have been written by the 
class and read by the teacher in the manner described, 
the lesson may dose by a few timely hints in relation 
to the style of writing: viz. — ^that short-hand, whether 
for beauty or despatch, should be written tolerably fine 
— that the lines should be about one-third of an inch 
apart ; and, that the words in the lines ^ould stand as 
close as they conveniently can, without touching. Un- 
less prop^ regard be paid to these particiilars, the wri- 
ting appears like a promiscuous assemblage of crooked 
marks, without order or comeliness— while, with a lit- 
tle care, the line and space being clearly defined, and 
the words properly arranged, it assumes the orderly 
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and i^itemttic a|ipeiUDiiiice of a written or printed 
ptigt* fienAeBoes should be sepiurated by a blank i^ace 
Df AlxMit Mf an inch, and each paragraph should be- 
gm:a Bew line, &e. .&€• A little advice^ of this kind, 
added to the instruction pnevioiialjr given respecting 
the rei)aittire:piopQi£ion6 and relaticois of the individual 
charactniByandihejrules of joining, will do more to- 
wards improving the general appearance of the style, 
than houfsof practice, in imitation of the best speci- 
mens. 

The aixth lesson may commence like the fifth-— all 
Mnritij^from a book^the same piece, with neatness and 
accuracy, so that it may be read with the greater ease. 

As the reading of diort-hand is considered extreme- 
ly difficttlt» I shall here 'explain the manner in which it 
may be readily acquired by every individual in the 
class. Let us first inquure, why is the reading of short- 
hand difficult? It is difficult ibr beginners, because 
the cbazacteiBand'their comlunatk)U9 areiiew, and not 
readily recognised. as the representatives of letters, 
wonds, and ao ^irth. Second, because the spelling 
andvabbresiating are new and must consequently re* 
quiie.iime for lefleetion: and thirdf because the entire 
novelty x^ the process so completely occupies the at- 
tention, that the sense of the sobjebt, the indispensable 
key to .all good reading, is entirely lost sight of, and 
the reader consequently distracted ando^mfounded. 

To remove these obstacles, wbto aauitaUe portion 
has been written^ nquest the whole class to read aloud 
at the same time, as fast as they can. One reads thv 
word^another.thatyand a third the next; and so 
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they all continue to read, either from their own ekill, 
or from first hearii^ the words pronounced by others — 
and thus by the combined efib^ts of the whole class, 
the piece is read without hesitation, though perhaps no 
individual in the class could have read in the same 
time a tenth part of it. Let this plan be repeated a 
number of times ; and then propose that a piece be read 
by single individuals, in the Mowing manner, viz. let 
any one who volunteers, read undisturbed as far as he 
can without hesitation, and the moment he foulters, 
let it be the privilege of any other volunteer, to pro- 
ceed as far as A« can, and so on to the end. Even in 
this manner the piece vnll be read without delay, though 
perhaps, half a dozen will lend their aid, to accomplish 
that which no one could have done individually-— no' 
matter, for all are equally improved, by their close at- 
tention and individiud efforts. This method, is admi- 
rably calculated to familiarize the characters, combi- 
nations and abbreviations, &c. while it demonstrates 
to all the members of the class in the most satisfactory 
manner, the complete practicability of the system, as 
it respects legibility ; again inspiring them with re- 
newed confidence, which, in the reading of short-hand, 
is even more important, than in the writing. They are 
of course eager to accomplish individu^ly, what they 
see is so easily done by a division of the labour, or by 
a combination of individual efi%»rtB. It at the same time 
relieves them from that embarrassment, which they 
would naturally feel when first called on, individually, 
to read off a page of short-hand. 
By repeated exercises of this kind, the process be* 
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comes so entirely mechanical, that the mind retorns to 
the sense of the subject, and there is ailerwards no 
more difficoky than in reading the common long-hand. 
It is adviseable, however, for a time, to practice upon 
easy and familiar subjects, and if divided into short and 
well finished paragra[^, so much the better, as die 
memory, and necessary connexion iol[ words in senten- 
ces, will insure the greater success* When single 
stenographic characters are used iadividnally to repre* 
sent two or three words, there is nothing to determine 
those words but the sense and the grammatical connex- 
ion and dependence of words in sentences. While, 
therefore, the subject is so new as to require the entire 
attention of the leajner, to determine a single figure, 
it is not to be expected that he can fead off with fiuen* 
cy. But, as there are only twenty characters,' and 
these remarkably simple, their constant repetition in 
writing and readmg, soon renders them as familiar as 
the letters of the common alphabet««^the transition firom 
one to another is then so rapid, that the eye appears to 
cover a whole sentence at a glance, as we recognise 
a^arently at onee, all the- letters of a lopg virord in 
common writing or print. This enables the reader to 
proceed, with few exceptions, as in any other reading. 
But in order to meet every possible emergracy, and 
to place beyond every reascmable doubt, the true read- 
ing of all that may be written in this hand, though em- 
bracing the most difficult ^vords axid sentences, I have 
thought proper in my system, to subjoin five additional 
rules. The instruction contained in these rules may 
be easily familiarised, and resorted to in all cases where 
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there is a possibility of misreading. For my own part 
I seldom use the distinctions here recommended, miless 
to render more plain, some isolated term — some new 
or difficult proper name, or technical expression, where 
the sense of the subject could not assist the reader ; qr, 
where I am writing expressly for the perusal of others. 
The class are requested to turn to the 33d page of the 
published system, where they will find all the necessa- 
ry instruction. 

It may , however, be useful iu this place, to bring the 
subject more directly before the view of the reader, by 
a few familiar illustrations of the several rules in their 
respective order. 

Rule Ist. For a, place the dot a very little above the 
line * ; for I, place it in the line . ; and for O, a 
little below the line « ; thus, -a .i .0. 

Rule 2nd. At the beginning or end of words, the same 
three positions of the dot are made to represent with 
sufficient clearness, any of the vowels— supposing 
one position to answer for a or e, another for i or y, 
and another for o or u. 

Rule 3d. When it is desirable to distinguish some 
particular vowel in the middle of a word, it may be 
done by the use of a comma placed in a particular po- 
sition, over that part of the word which the vowel 
would naturally occupy in the literal order. And, 
pursuing the analogy of the three positions for the dot 
as already explained, the regular comms, with its large 
end up, represents a or e ; if inverted, or the large 
end down, it is o or u ; and if neither up nor down, but 
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laid flat upon the line, it is i or y; thus for the words 
rate, write, wrote, i S i 

Rule 4th. Upon the same principle, the comma when 
placed below the word, is made to represent the most 
frequent dipthongal sounds, whether embraced in the 
word, or at the beginning or end — ^thus Detroit, devout, 
pownal, loyal, g\ < %^ ^' 

It is my usual practice, unless the character appears 
otherwise unintelligible, to represent dipthongal sounds 
at the beginning and end of words, by a dot made some- 
what larger than that employed for a single vowel 
sound ; and it appears rational, that, as a small dot re- 
presents a single vowel sound, a larger one should be 
employed to represent a dipthongal sound, which is a 
compoimd of two vowel sounds. The writer is at liber- 
ty to use this distinction, or the comma mark, as he 
thinks best. 

Rule 5th. With respect to the mark used for d and r, 
it is unnecessary to add any thing further. 

In the case of for v — when v is intended, make the . 
mark thicker than common ; for example, face, 
voice; \2_ v- focal, vocal, .<- v«- 

In the case of k or q, make q thicker -, thus, kite, 
quite, ;r^ ^ kill, quill, ^^ 

In the case of g or j, let the g be heavier; thus, 
games, James, ji_ ^ gust, just, v v 

By a little attention to these instructions, the most 
difficult proper names may be written so as to be per- 
fectly legible. 



I have, in the previotie numhen of this work,, given 
ftU the indtnicdon which I conceive nebessiyy to a per- 
^t imderatan^g of my syatem, and a suceesBfbl ap- 
pliciltion of its theory to' the ordinaiy purposes ^r 
virfatch short-hand 18 intended. I have also explained 
my own method of teaching, and added some supple- 
raentary exenorplifieations of my plan for increasing 
legibSity in, proper names, &c. 

So fajT, it is highly important, that there should be 
a strict ooi^ormity to the rules laid down, in order that 
all who acquire the art, may read each other's writing, 
as in common hand. The importance of this will be 
lendered more apparenti by a statement of the follow- 
ing faots, viz. that more than twenty thousand persons 
in the United States, are already familiar with the 
principles of this system, which is now spreading in a 
rapidly increasing ratio — ^the pre^nt rate, being about 
10,000 cofMes a year, of the printed work. 

Hundreds of persons, even at the present time, em- 
ploy short-hand for corresponding with those who are 
known to have learned the same plan ; and, as compa- 
ratively few,- of the whole' number who learn the art, 
willever become professional reporters, it would abridge 
the genemd usefulness of the system, and do injustice 
to a majority of my readers, to involve them indiscrimi- 
nately, in a compHcalion of abbreviations and'contrac- 
tiims, important only to practical stenographers. 

Each individual is therefore at liberty to pursue the 
subject from this time forwand, just so far as he shall 
tMnk proper i and in such manner as may appear most 
conducive to his own interest or pleasure; for after all 
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the roles that ever htve lieen laid down,:or can be de« 
vieed^ much aauat remain for the suggestioBs of prac-^- 
tige alone. There is no doubt that much time and 
labour may be saved, to those who wish to acquire a 
very great degree of facility, by representing words, 
\idiere the sense is clear, by their initials or prominent 
consonants, and by the omission ^unimportant words 
in sentences. This, however, is seldom necessary, and 
would not answer at all, when the writing is intended 
for the perusal of others — ^it should, therefore, be re* 
sorted to only for ^personal convenience in extreme 
cases< 

Instead of giving any fixed rules for abbreviation ^ 
I shall for the present, content myself by giving some 
extracts from the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Reese's 
Cyclopaedia, and the Encyclopfedia Brittanka*— em- 
bracing the rules laid down by Byrom and Mayor. 

Dr. Reese, afler a brief history of short-hand, in 
which he enumerates the most distinguished writers 
upon the subject, says— '*' The next system, as to beau- 
ty and practical utility, is doubtless that of Dr. Mavor's 
invention, who, however, candidly admits, that in the ^ 
construction of his own work, he has proceeded upon 
Mr. Byrom's general j)rinciple6, which, he owns, * must 
ever form the basis of every future rational system.' 

<< Byrom's method of short-hand, as improved by Mo- 
lineux,. being now generally esteemed the best and 
most practical systems extant, we shall give a brief 
yet comprehensive analysis of the whole. 

'< Mr. Byrom, the inventor, was well qualified for 
puch an arduous undertaking, by a very extensive 
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knowledge of the nature of language in general, and 
a thorough acquaintance with the properties and pe- 
culiarities of his own in particular; and it was by an 
indefatigable perseverance in makmg, through the 
course of many years, continual trial», alterations and 
amendments, that he at last succeeded, to the satisfac- 
tion of himself and a few learned and judicious friends, 
to whom-he first c<Hnmunicated the particulars of his 
invention. To remove^ any doubt which the public 
might ^Qlertain of its merit, these gentlemen, his scho- 
lars, drew up and signed a recommendatory descrip- 
tion of his short^hand, which testimonial was prefixed, 
by way of prefiice, to the original publication. 

'' Mr. Byrom's me^iiod of short-hand, is there stated 
to be the art of ex^Hressing all,the words and phrases 
of the English language by a character which is per- 
fectly^regular and beautiful, and at the same time the 
shortest possible. 

<< In fine, his method is no fanciful theory; but, on 
the contrary, is founded upon rational and philosophical 
principles: it proposes nothing impracticable ; it is not 
a mere juqible of awkward marks thrown together 
without order, and consequently unintelligible to the 
writer himself after the lapse of a few months or years. 

*' It was a principal object with the inventor, to ex- 
punge every thing arbitrary, both from the short-hand 
characters and the rules of abb^viation ; and in this 
truly essential point he haa succeeded so happily, that 
his system seems to daim pre*eminence over every 
other." 

Having explained the previous theory of this sys- 
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torn, the writer adds-^-^^ao far appeani^to he eterf 
thing, that is absolutely necessary to lay down, by way 
of instraction to learners wishing to acquire so mnch ' 
knowledge of stenography^ as will enable them to nse 
it for the convenience of epistolary oorrespondence, 
for- the purpose of literatulre and study, in the writing 
of comi)Qdn places, making extracts, private memoran* 
da,&c." 

, Upon the subject of abbreviations he again adds : 
" It may be proper to advise the learner, not to embar* 
rass himself with shottrhand abbreviations, tiU, by .4 
competent practice of writing, according to the ruks 
already laid down, he i& become so well acquainted 
with the characters, as to be able to write and read 
tfaeni with nearly as much ea^ as common kllg hand. 
He will then meet with little more difBoolty in readihg 
words contracted, than he formerly did in those writ^ 
ten more at length, provided that the rules of abbrevit 
ation be duly attended to. A summary of the princi- 
pal rules and most practical methods of abbieviati(»iis 
here given, and it is lefl to the skill aiid discretion of 
the writer, by observing their nature, and proceeding 
upon the sam^ principles, to make such further ad« 
vances and improvements as his occasion may require." 
Before I proceed to the rules, I will subjoin another 
extract. ^< Lambijtiet, [a French writer,] in his < Re- 
searches upon Printing/ observes, that modem ste- 
nography, which, like the t^egraph, dates in France 
from the foundation df the republic, has neither the ill- 
convenience, nor the obscifrity, nor the danger of the 
ancients* The old characters varied undtr the hand 
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of the oopien, and the sense changed according tathe 
genius of the interpieters; so that their contractions 
are become so many enigmas^ because we can refer to 
no other copes W ascertain the true reading, and be- 
cause the nuthors are no longer in existence*' But," 
continues the writer, << by the present system of steno- 
graphy, the writers foBow the wordfft)f the public ora- 
tors, take down their speeched^ the motions, the debates 
of the tribune, or the lectures of the professors of the 
Lyceum, and produce a literal translation at last, in 
the usual characters and in print." 

A brief Summary of Byron^$ Rules of Abbreviation, 
from the Encyclopedia Brittanioa. 

4 

MuUt, — ^To join the auxiliary verbs, the particle 
nol, and the pronouns together; as can beyhavebeen^ 
muH be, cannot be, he muH be, ot^ht not to be, £fc. 

Rule 2. — To join the marks in an unusual manner, 
in order to show that each particular mark denotes a 
word, and not a single letter ; as in the, it Uy as it is, 
since it is, it was, it tocw not to be, ^c, 

> Rule 3.— Derivative substantives may be very con- 
veniently represented, by placing a point at the end of 
the wordsfrom which they are derived. Derivative ad- 
jectives and adverbs may be represented also by points, 
distinguishable by their situation, both from the sub- 
stantive and the vowel points; which may be done by 
]^acing them in a line, which, if produced, would pass 
through the substantive point, and would also be per* 
pendicular to the last consonant mark ; one placed b^ 

fore the substantive point, signifying the adjective, mie 

■ 2 
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qfter it, the advetb ; ^s^forgttfulf^ 
/My; rea»onabl0^ reoiombUMni retmnabhf; m^ffioieniy 
sUjUckneiff tufficUntiy* 

No great accuracy is neceaaary witb respect to the 
mective and advert) points, provided they be placed 
sp as to be clearly distingoislied from the vowel and 
substantive points* 

Rifie 4.— Such words as, either by their particular 
relation to the sulg^ct, or frequent occurrence, are 
easily discoverable, however ooncis^ written, may 
be denoted by the first letter, if they beg^ w^th aeon* 
sonant, if not, by the first ^owel and consonant, with 
the adjective, substantive, or adverb point annexed ; as 
<< life and mmoricUiiy are brought to light by the goi- 
pel;" the '< reiurrecHon iof the dead, and a future state 
of reward9 and fwnBhmetiJUy are plainly and positively 
taughtin the gospeL" The adjectives which usually^ 
accompany such substantives may also b^ denoted by 
their first consonant, joined to the substantive; as, 
«< with kumbU mbmimon to yout lordship.^' 

Most writers of short*hand accustom themselves to 
mark such words as most frequently occur in their 
own particular professions, by llie initial letters only, 
with the substantive, adjective, and adverb points, 
which, through custom, easily suggest those words to 
them at first sight. But it must not be understood, 
that those marks imply those words exclusively, and 
no other. They may stand for any other beginning 
wi<ih the same letters, which the sense of the passages - 
necessarily inquires. 

Rule Si. — ^A dot placed at the point of concurrence 
of two consonant marks, denotes two substantives, of 



^IMk tliote marluraie tlie Ibnt eonsonants; juid •!«) 
tkat tKe latter is govenied of, ior coniieeted to the 
fbnner bysoiiio prepontum, whkifa is omitted; as,'*ihe 
Umtfmonmf is tbe root of all evil;" <«seek ye fifst the 
kingdom of Qodj and his righteousness, &c^;" ^ the d** 
iects of gravity are ^risible in every part of that syat^ 
to which we belong, but the camei^ gmrifyt^H' 
mains undiscovered." 

And if an adjectiye precedes either of the substaa* 
tives, they may all three be represented by thehr first 
eonsonaqts joined toge^r, with the dot always placed 
at the end of the first substantive ; as, ** the grealgood' 
iMfff of GM is maniiest In all his dealings with his crea- 
tures ;" << his majesty the king </ Great Briiain.'* 

Rule ^. — ^The substantive point, plScOd before a sin- 
gle consonant mark, denotes that the substantive is to 
be repeated, with some intervening preposition; as, 
<^ day i^ier day;'' << from Ume to time," 

ttnUe 7.r--;The slibstantive, adjective,or adverb point, 
placed before two or more consonant marks joined, to- 
geth^, denotes two or mote substantives, adjectives, 
or adverbs, of which those marks are the first conso- 
nants, jmd also that they are connected by a conjunc- 
tiott; aiE( the << precepts both of natural and revealed 
reMgkm fbrbid us to do our neighbours any injuiy j" 
<< what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but 
to liv^ toberiyyrighteauiiyi and godfy in this present 
world." 

J|iije8.-^]!lany long words, espedslly those iawiueh 
the marks for the consonants will not join neatly, may 
be doioted by their first syllable, With as many points 
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oimexed us there uw sjilables wanting ; as miUIUudef 
correspondence. And when great despatch is required, 
the points may be omitted, especially if the words do 
not begin with prepositions; taingmJkdthn^difficuUfjfj 
negligence. 

Rule 9. — ^Words beginning with prepositions may 
be denoted by their respective prepositions, together 
with the next consonant and vowel, and sometimes 
with the next consonant only, adding, when necessary, 
the substantive, adjective, or adverb point ; as, deHbe" 
rale, transmuUaum, reeommendatum^ contwigidmiyy&^c. 

The participles may be abbreviated after the same 
manner, by adding, instead of the points, the termina- 
tions -tf^ or -ed to the latter eonsonant mark ; as, con* 
ndering, eonnd&red. 

Words beginning with double or treble prepositions, 
may be written after the same manner, joining the pre* 
positions together; asrepre8en<crtMm,fii«trgi>reff«filafJon, 
wcomprehentibiHty. If two consonants begin the next 
syllable, the writing of them both will help.to discover 
the remainder of the word; as miewuieretandingyiran- 
iubHanHation. 

Rude 1 0.-<-Words ending in any of the terminations 
which in the alphabet aro-denoled by consonant marks, 
may be expressed by their, first eonsonant add vowel, 
together with thejirc^r mark for its termination; as, 
arbitrary^ opportunUy^ curhiiiy, lawftdnea.. 

Rule 11. — Such words as ar^ easily discoverable by 
the particular prepositions whieh they require, may be 
denoted by their-first consonant only ; as, ** this belongs 
to me;" ^<he made some |[ood obsertatiom upon it;" 
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<< we must £lian2 agaiiMt sack pMsions as we afe nost 

As f^ English words end with the syllable rfo,ilDe 
preposition to nfey be joined to the. preceding word^ 
which is signified by its first consonant ipnly ; ^^ tUe 
belongi to me^ liable tOfgatUfactoryfo* 

Other prepositions whiefa are denoted in the alpha- 
bet by a single consonaistt tnay,Ui lilw msnner^be ji>ii>- 
ed to the preceding word ; as^ <<1iq made some good 
cbsenHxHoM vpon it*'- , . ' 

JlWe. 12.— ^'repositions generally require after them 
either a aoim or. pronoun* The pronouns beiisg few 
in nttmber» and used as {substitutes for nouns, must oe* 
cur very frequently, and by that meaiis soon betolne 
fkmiliar to the leaxnerr prcmouns, therefore, may be 
joined to the piepoiitions, without danger of crei^ing 
mny difficulty to the reader ; us, fo me, to miff to yotu . 
. Ride 13*-»The preceding word, the prepodtion,and 
pronoun, may be joined all together; as, beiongs to me, 
extends to^ts^ agreed with me, depend upon me, obseno' 
Hone vpon fAif • 

The words «om0,afiy, time^ wlittcA, each^ ho(k^ follow- 
ed by a preposition and pronoun, may be denoted by 
their first consonants, and may be joined to the prepo- 
sition and pronot^i ; as, eomeof §um^ any qfu^. 

Rule 14-^The adveibs preceding the verbs, and the 
substantives following the pronominal adjectives, may 
be joined to the verbs and adjectives respectively, de- 
noting both the adverbs and substantives by their first 
eonsonants, or at most by. their first ccmsonants attd 
vowels; as, ** foa tonj^efy depend upon myvford***' 



Rule 15.— Many common pbrases, fonnied by a sob* 
etantive preceded by the prepositions witk^ wiUuntt, in, 
&c., and followed by <o, of, &c. may be very Conveni- 
ently abbreviated; WywUh regard, respect, or refSr- 
ence to, in order U^, in e^meequence, comparison, or 
coruiderationqf. 

■ Riiie 16. — Common adverbial phrases are, in like 
manner, often denoted by their initial consonants join- 
ed together; VAiCtIhe same Ume,atpreeent,in iM$ man' 
ner, in like manner, in a great meaeurej in the same 
manner, in the mean time, in general, in particular. 

And when the proportion ^f equality is expressed, 
with some^one word interveningr, they maybe ail join- 
ed together; as, so much as, as ufeU as, as soon cuf. 
' Rule 3'7,'^The eontractiofls which maybe made, 
when U is or ii ufosyjue followed by an adjective, and 
to of that, are very numerous; ha it is impossible to, it 
VKis unnecessary to, U is contrary to,it is according to. 



I now proceed to give the rules of abbreviation as 
laid down by Dr. Mavor, and published in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia; from which, with the other 
authorities already quoted, and the examples that I 
shall hereafteriumisb, the learner will be prepared to 
make such advances in the reduction of labour as he 
may deem expedient, without endangerinjg the useful- 
ness of the previously acquired system. 

<< The value of stenography is not unknawn to thfi 
learned ; and the ease and success with which it has 
been lately cidtivftted in these kingdoms, will, in all 



^fDbabilit}r> soon tender it ad object of general .atten- 
tion. No one, however, appears to as to have simpli- 
fied and improved the art so teach as Dr. Mavor,'*' au- 
thor of the Universal Stenography^-who has liberally 
permitted us to present oar teadenr with a complete 
view of his scheme,, which in many schools of the first 
reputation, now stands a deserved class-boo]^." 

Having j^ven an outline of the theory of short-hand, 
the writer proceeds:— 

*' Though a more concise method oT writing, or mora 
numerous abbreviations, m^y not be indispensably ne- 
cessary, if the foregoing directions be practiced fortt 
considerable time^yet contractions will be fouxid ex- 
tremely useful and convenient to those who have at-, 
tainod a proper knowledge of the subject, and lead to 
a greater degree of expedition, at the same time that 
they diminish the labour of writing. It has been ob- 
served in the introduction, that abbreviations are -only 
to be employed by proficients in this art; .because ex- 
pedition is not the first, though the ultimate object in 
view: and that an easy legibility is of the utmost con- 
sequence to the learner, wluch, however, cannot be 
preserved, if he adopts too soon those very rules, whichi 
in time wiU afford him the greatest ease when applied 
with judgment. 

* *^A list of writenon ttenograpby— Metsn. Addy, Aldridge, Angell, 
AnnettBlaiideinoref Blonet, Botiey, Bridges, Byrom, Coles, Crosse, 0ix, 
Everaidt, EweOtFacey, Furtliiag, Gibbs* Giaeme, GarniBy, Heatby 
Holdsworth, Hopkins, Je&ke, Labourer, liane, Lyle, Macauley, Mar 
SOD, Mavor, Metcalfe, Nlcbolas, Pabher, Rich, Ridpath, Shelton, 
Steele, Tanner, Taylor, Thicknesse^ TifSbn, Webster, Weston, Wil- 
Bamaon, WiUis, B. D., and Willis, 4tc. 



■ ^ThB folQxmag short sod pmctic*! rales will bd 
ibundy we hope, fbUy adequate to every purpose for 
which they were intended, and are fhr superior iii the 
ftcility of their apptication to aoy which we have sees. 

<< Rule Ifit* The usual abbreviations in long-hand 
are always to be feUowed^ as Mr. for Master, M. D* 
for Doctor of Phytiic, and Abp. for Archbkhq), &c. 
'** Rule 2nd. Substantives, iMcgedtives, verbs land par* 
ticiples, when the seinse will: direct to the meaning, are 
te be etpressed by their iniyal consonant with their 
diatitigniBhiBg marks; viz.^ substantive must have the 
dot exactly over its initial Consonant; an adjective 
BiUBt have a dot under it; a verb is to be ezpre^d by 
a comma over its initial consonant ; anda participle by 
a comma under. These being the four principal parts 
of speech, wiU be sufiloient;^and an adept will never be 
at a loss to know when he ean witii safety apply this 
rule to them. 

<* Rule 3d. To render the writing more legible, the 
last letter of the word may be joined to the first, and 
the proper mark apiilied. 

'' Rule 4th. The constitueMer radical part of words, 
especially if they are long, will often serve for the 
whole^ or sometimes the first syllable ; as, we ought to 
moderate our ex, by our drcum. ; a man's man. com- 
moiHy shape his /or, 

^ Rule &th. All lobg words, witiiont exception, may. 
have their prepositions or terminations expressed by 
the incipient consonant of such preposition pr-termina- 
tion. . 

*< Rule 6th. When there is' a great dependence be- 
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tween the parts of a sentence,'the initial letter will 
often suffice; as L» is the capital of Great B. The 
eldest son of the king of Great B.is styled prince of 
W. Every one, it is presumed, will allow this to be 
perfectly legible in long-hand, [particularly' in Eng- 
land] then why shoulrfit not be in stenography? 

" Rule 7th. The terminations ness and less, may be 
omitted ; as faithfulness is only to be written faithful ; 
forwardness, forward; heedless, heed; stubbornness, 
stubborn, &c. *. 

« Rule 8th. The second and third persons of verbs 
ending in eth, aiid est, may be expressed by s; as he 
ioves, thou teaches : instead of he loveth, thou teach- 
eth ; or even without s; as, he love, &c. 

" Rule 9th. Words may often be entirely omitted, 
and yet no ambiguity ensue ; as, In beginning God 
created Heaven and Earth, for. In the beginning God 
created the Heaven and the Earth. 

** Role 10th. When there is an immediate repetition 
of a sentence or word, a line is to be drawn under the 
sentence or word to be repeated ; as. Amen, Amen, is 
to be written Amen; but if any words intervene, before 
a word or sentence is to be repeated, the line-must 
be drawn as beforehand a caret or mark of omission 
placed where the repetition should begin; as,l6 j^t just 
the innocent should be condemned a reviled?'^ 

Most of my readers doubtless recollect that in my 
introduction I enumerated, according to my own un- 
derstanding, the merit's and demerits of the early sys- 
tems of short-hand, and showed that, inmany instances, 
the method though originally well conceived, had been 
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finally lendered objectionable by the introduction of 
arbitrary marks or other matters, by which the art 
was made complex and difficult to be acquired, and 
tjius necessarily confined to i^ few individuals. 

I spoke of Byrom's method as standing pre-eminent* 
ly above all that had preceded it, though I was at the 
same time constrained to add, from an experimental 
conviction of the fact, that he, too, had fallen into the 
common error of doing too much---he had obscured the 
merits of his original plan, by the introduction of nu- 
merous grammar m/e«, (dausible in theory, but useless 
in practice., 

Fully persuaded of the truth of the, above position, 
I long since abandoned the use of such learned dis* 
tinctions—Btillfthere are many valuable hints contained 
in his rules which may be useful to those of my read* 
,ers who wish to pursue the subject to its utmost limits. 
This consideration, added to the high standing of By- 
rom and Mavor, and the very learned works from 
which I have copied their irules of abbreviation, will, I 
trust, be a sufficient apology for the insertion of the 
preceding extracts. , 

And I am at the same time free to admit, that if I 
had no other object in view, than that bf reporting 
speeches, or writing with the greatest possible de- 
spatch, I might again revive some of the rulesJaid down 
by Byrom and Mavor — although the method which I 
how practice is entirely adequate to' all the purposes 
for which short writing iff usually employed, and at the 
same time fre^ from the shacldes, which numerous 
rules must unavoidably impose. 
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But I have a higher object in view — ^it is, to rescue 
an iavaliiable art, from the exclueive monopoly of a 
few indefatigable writers, in order to place it within 
the reach of every meknber of the community — as ef- 
fectually, as are arithmetic^ grammar, and geography. 
1: am therefore wiling to forego, ^^en in my own prac- 
tice, as a reporter, all the benefits whioh might be 
thought to flow, from the me of these abstruse and 
complicated rules ; whieh, though familiar to me, might 
not be easily reduced to practice by my piipils. I there- 
fore confine myself to the method laid down ^n the 
eleventh and twelfth pages of my published work— as 
exemplified by the short-hand plateer, and the preceding 
numbers of this publication ; with the exception of cm 
occasional omismoii <>f small words, where the sense is 
so clear as to restore them without difficulty when 
reading or copying the notes thus taken. 

But knowing ts I do, from an experience acquired 
in teaching thousands to Write, the inquisitivenessof 
almost every individual who learns this art, I have, as 
a diatter of condescension rather than conviction, add- 
ed to my own instruction, the rules of two of the most 
distinguished Stenographers, with comments from 
three of the most learned works of the age. And^ 
should^ my readers draw from these tules, any thing to 
gratify their curiosity, or to facilitate ^eir progress in 
acquiring a desirable rapidity of hand, it will afibrd me 
as much pleasure, as if they had been equally benefitted 
by rules which I had myself drawn oUt. 

I shall also, in the same spirit of (Condescension to 
the inquiring minds of my readers, proceed in due time 
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to an explanation of the few arbitrary signs fottnd 
in the 33d page of my book; and likewise the charac" 
ter and use, of a method which I have been pleased to 
call SHORT-HAND SHORTENED, as iound in page 34, and 
exemplified in plate 17. 

This plan, though^it saves as mucb time and labour 
as all the abbreviating rules of Byromand Mayor com- 
bined, may be iamiliarized in one tenth of the time 
which they would .demand. Nor does it require the 
philological acumen of a Lowtb, a Nares, a Murray, 
or a Webster, to scan each sentence before it is writ- 
ten, and while passing from the lip of th^ speaker to 
the ear of the writer, to pronounce, that this is a dis- 
junctive conjunction, and therefore to be written — ^this 
a pronominal adjective, a gerundial participle, or some 
other, part of speech, and consequently U> be omitted — 
(especially if there be not time to write it.) All this 
might do i^ the Chamber of the Philosopher; but the 
wnter, who, cumbered about with all the grammatical 
panoply of the schools, shall attempt, while " seizing 
words upon the vsiir^" to bring his seventeen rules into 
s^uccessful action, either in solid column, or single file, 
will find a task as formidable, as that of an indivi- 
dual who professed to have personally ..<* surrounded 
and captured a regiment." And such writer must ul- 
timately come to the conclusion, that there Ss a possi- 
bility of having >' too much of a good tlwig ;" and, that 
a method of short-hand however nmple andprcKiicabl&y 
may, by the injudicious intermixture of fine spun theo- 
ries, be rendered entirely useless and impracticabUy to 
a great majority of writers. Against this evil, I have 
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ftlt it my doty lepeatedly to speak ; aod if, in the cause; 
I have shown mam seal than the nature of the case 
may seem to lequiTe, I hope it will be overlooked by 
those to whon I have addrstted myself. To show thai 
I have not condemned unjustly, I will subjoin the fbl* 
lowing extract from Dyrom's own work, by which it 
will be seen, that what he sanctions in himself, he at 
the 8am# time disaj^myves in others. ^ 

'< The preceding methods of abbreviation are such as 
are of most common use and practice; and though they 
are not many in number, yet they are very extensive 
in their application ; for few sentences can occur, in 
which some or other of them wiU not find a place. An 
accurate and Assiduous 'attention to the nature and 
idiom of our language may suggfiest others, as useful 
and extensive as these. Proper care being taken to 
lay a right foundation, the legitimate v^ays of contract* 
ing will increase, in proportion to the writer's want of 
them. Tbelnore he writes, the more conciilely he may 
venture to write, and yet be able to read his contrac- 
tions with ease. 

" In all the various ways of describing words by some 

shorter method than that of writing all the consonants 

of which th^ consist, care must be taken, when the 

contraction consists of two or more words joined to- 

gether, that no one word of it be represented by more 

than one character; and, that the. whole mark, by some 

means, if possible, be shown to be a contraction, either 

by the insertion of points in the middle of the marks, 

which, when despatch is required, is seldom practised 

» 2 
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to denote vowels in the middle of words,—- or by the 
unusual ending or joining (^ the marks. 
. <' These contractions are. not designed to be taught, 
as the common standard method of writing short-hand, 
upOQ all occasions. That method which was taught 
in the first part, and which will be as easily read, upon 
a little practice, as common long-hand, will be found 
sufficiently short fpr ail common purposes ; audit should 
therefore be kept to, when very great despatch is not 
required. 

<' Inventors of short-hand have generally introduced 
into their systems, besides the alphabetical characters, 
a multitude of arbitrary marks,— one, for in8tan9e, now 
before me, has three, hundred and thirty of that de- 
scription, — ^to sigqify particular words and phrases, 
which are often chosen gather upon iiccount of their 
length than tlieir frequent occurrence. The injudi- 
cious application of these arbitrary marks is not the 
only objection against them. They are particularly 
burdensome to the memory, tedious and difficult to be 
learned, but very soon forgotten; and scarcely lejgible 
to the writer himself,\unless he sits down to decipher 
them immediately, whilst every thing is fresh in his 
memory; but to others they are almost always illegi- 
ble. By this means, the world has been deprived of 
the labours of several learned men, of which, had a 
regular system of short-hand been then generally used, 
it might now have enjoyed the benefit. 

^^But these objections are not applicable to the me* 
thod^ of abbreviation here taught. They burden the 
memory with no new or arbitrary marks, and with but 



few niles for the extension of the powers of the alpha* 
hetical characters; and yet those rules are so general, 
and tnay he applied to such a multitude of eases per* 
petually occurring, that thef give this system the ad- 
vantage even in point of expedition, over arbitrary 
marks, and, at the same time, l^ve the writing per- 
fectly legible, whatever length of time may intervene, 
not onJ^ to the person himself, but also to every other 
writer of the samo method." 

I now return to my own method,and request the at- 
jtention of all my readers tb the 13th and 14th pages 
of the system. Here is a Hteral exposition of the con- 
tents of plate 7, or the manner of speUingand writing 
by short-hand, in its most simple and easy form, with- 
out any extra attempt to improve legibility, or to in- 
crease iaoiUty beyond the standard medium of the art. 

To a person familiar with the plan^ this writing is 
as easily read, as common long>hand, though in this 
short chapter 686 letters, are omitted. 

I will next present a portion of the same chapter, 
exhibiting' in italics; the vforda which in short-hand 
are represented by single characters. This exposition 
will 'show, that in writing a chapter of 327 words, l58 
of those words are represented by single characters — 
this confirms an important fact, to which I alluded in 
a previous number. It is, at the same thne, a fact 
which should be known to every individual, who places 
the l^ast value upon his time dr labour — ^indeed, it 
developes-one of the most important secrets in the art 
of short-hand, and is in truth one of the pillars that 
sustain the whole supentructuriet 
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1. OLord my CM, intkeedal putmy trust; save 
$ae fiom M thest <ftaf penaoate me, an4 deliTer me* 

2. Leet i^ tear my woni like a lion, vending t< t» 
pie^y while there m none to ddmr. 

9. OLord my CM, if I hone done tioBi if then b€ 
iniqmty in my handa ; 

^ . 4. If I hone rewarded evil tmloilim ikaJt was htpeact 
Mh me: (yea» I hone debi«ied him (Ao^ without cause 
if none enemy:) 

5. Let 4^. enemy perseente my soul^itaul take it; 
yea, let hira tread dtmm my Bfh tipoA ihe eaTth,and^ lay 
m^ honour m «/i6 dust* delah. 

6. Aiise, O I.ord «i thine anger, lift lip thyself be* 
cause of the rage cfmine enemies: and awake for me 
to tfte judgment tAoe thou hast commanded. 

7. So«Aa;^i/iecon|p!egation (f the people compass 
thee about: foi their sakef ttierefore return thou on 
high. ^ 

8. 79^ Jlt>r^ «Aa^/ judg8> the people; judge me, Q 
Lord^ accordmg te miy ngbteousness, «su2 accwrdiug to 
mine integTity fAo^ tf in me. 

9. OA,let<Ae wickedness ^C/ke wicked come to on 
end; hut establish tAe just: for lAe righteous CTodtrieth 
f/^ hearts ami reins. 

10. Jdy defence ie <3f CM, wJdeh saveth ^ upright 
in heart. 

11* Oo(/judgethtfteri|^teoasafiil*Gotfuangrym<4 
tAe wicked every day« 

IS. If he turn not, AeiM/l^ whet Atff sword; he hath 
bent hie bow, and made it ready. 
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13» He hath also prepared for him the instruments 
^ death; he ordaineth ^w arrows against hii persec'u- 
ters. 

14. Behold, he travaileth toWi iiiiqaity, and hath con- 
ceived mischief, and brought forth falsehood. 

15. He made a pit, and digged U^ and is fallen into 
the ditch which he made. - 

16. His mmcldef shcdl return vpon his own head, 
and-his violent dealing ^mU come down upon his own 
pate. 

17. I will praise the Lord according to his righteous- 
ness: and wUl sing praise to (^name of the Lord most 
high. . 



If we turn to Washington's speech, contained in 
pages 23, 24, 25, 26, and written m plates 13 and 14, 
we discover another very important abridgment of la- 
bour in the representation of the most frequent pre- 
fixes, terminations, d^c. by single letters and touches ; 
for, instead of the 585 letters exhibited in small type, 
there are but 142^ stenographic marks employed; and 
yet the writing is rendered more intelligible, than if 
those parts had teen spelled and written out with all 
the consonants. 

I will next present a portion of scripture, and show 
by italics such words as may be omitted without de- 
stroying legibihty ; or materially affecting the sense of 
the subject— to prove the effect of this plan, let the 
reader glide easily along, omitting 'in his way, all the 
words m italic. This method wiU soon become familiari 
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and the sense be as satisfactorily obtained, as if all the 
.words were employed. The yoiing practitioner will 
find it a very nseful exercise, to mark with his pen or 
pencil, such words as he thinks may be spared from 
the page of a book, or the colunn of a newspaper, and 
then read frequently what remains. This will teach 
him a kind of abbreviation entirely natural and easy; 
for it is the very plan that evety individual is unavoida* 
bly driven into, when he first undertakes to follow a 
speaker, whose' utterance is too rapid for his pen— if 
some words must be nskmed andf others unavoidably 
fo«£, he will seize upon words most important to the 
sense, so far as he is able to determine at the time. 
To prepare for such emergencies, no earthly {dan can 
be better adapted than theonie which I have just recom- 
mended, and which is iUustratedin the following p&ges. 
In a case of emergency) the following words in italics 
may be omitted. 

Matthbw, Chaptkb 4. 

1. Then wfis Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wil- 
derness, to be tempted of the devii< 

2. ^nd-vfh&a he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he was afterwards an hungered. 

3. Andvfhea the tempter came, to him he said, if 
thou be {he Son of God, command that these stones be 
made bread. 

4. But he answerlBd and said, It U written, man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word thai pro* 
oeedeth out o/*t/^ mouth ^ God. 

5. Then the devil taketh him vp tnto ih$ holy city, 
Olid setteth him on a pinnacle ^1^ temple» 
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6. .^fMl saith unto himtif thou he the Son of God^ 
cast <A^lf down : for U U written^ He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee t and in their bands they 
shall bear thee up, lesli at any tune thou dash thy foot 
against a stone* 

7. Jesus said unto him, It U written again, Thou 
Shalt not tempt the Lord^thy God. . 

8. Again the devil taketh him up uUo an exceeding 
high mountain, and sfiowelh him all the kingdoms of 
</i6 world, and ^^6 glory of them; 

9. And saith unto bim. All these things will I give 
tbee, if thou wUt fall down and worship me. 

10. Then saith Jesus vnto him. Get (Aee -hence, sa- 
tan : for U is writteiu Thou 9halt wcnrship ihe Lord thy 
God, and him oiolysfuUt thou serve. 

11. Then the devil leaveth him, and, behold, angels 
came ofid ministered unto hiooL. 

IF 12. Now, yvhen Jesus had heard that John w€u 
cast into prison, he departed into Galilee ; 

13. And leaving Nasareth, he came and dwelt in 
Capernaum,. which is upon the sea coaist, in the borders 
o^ Zabulon, Nephthalim; 

14. That it might &e fulfilled lefttc/i was spoken by 
£sais, £A6 prophet, saying, 

1 5. The huid of Zabulon» and ihe land of Nephtha* 
lim, by the way of <Ae sea, beyond JcHrdan, Galilee of 
the Gentiles : 

1 6. The people whichMt in -darkness saw great light, 
and to them which sat in ^ region and shadow of 
death, light is sprung up« 
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IT 17. From that time Jesus Began to preach, and ^ 
say » Repent \for the kingdom of heaven U at hand. 

IT 1 8. And Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw 
two brethren, Simon, called Peter, and Andrew, his 
brother, casting a net into the sea : for they were fish- 
ers. 

19. And he saith wUo tfaem^ FoUow me, and I wiH 
make you fishers cf men. 

20, And they straightway left their nets oim^ follow- 
ed him. 

SI. And going on from thence, Ae saw other two 
brethren, James, the eon of Zebedee, and John his 
brother, in a ship with Zebedee their father, mending 
their nets ; and he called them. 

22. And they immediately left the ship and their fa- 
ther, and followed him. 

IT 23. And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching 
in Uf^r synagogues, preaching the gospel qf the king- 
dom, and healing all manner ^sickness, and all man« 
ner of disease, among <Ae people. 

24. And his fame went tluroughout all Syria: -and 
they brought unto him all sick people, that loere taken 
with divers diseiases and torments, and those which were 
possessed with dewila^undthoee which were lunatic, and 
those thai had the palsy, and he healed them. 

25. And there followed him great multitudes of^pe(h 
pie from Cralilee, and from DeCapolis, and from Jeru- 
salem, and from Jndea, and/itwi beyond Jordan. 

JV*9t0.— Here it may be leen, that about one hundred and eeventp 
wtdi can be left oaf oT tbie sbort chapter of 35 venes, without in 
the leait degree obKoring the lenae. 
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I nowxsome to the subject of. aMtrary characters^ 
in relation to which 1 have already expressed my opi- 
nion, by objecting'to their introduction as a component, 
or necessary part of my regular short-hand, I trust it 
was satisfactorily shown in my introductory remarks, 
that hieroglyphics and arbitrary signs have proved the 
overthrow of many methods of short-hand, otherwise 
well adapted to;the purpose of quick writing. 

I will upon this topic, however, present my young 
readers with som^ of the arbitrary signs most frequent- 
ly employed in the sciences and arts ; since their almost 
universfil conventional sanction has made them a part 
of our written and printed language. 

From the *' Encyclopmdia Americana" Vol. III. 

Page 67. 

CHARACTER.-r-Tbis. uamo is given to certain marks 
used to signify gbjects or i^eas.. The written language 
of the Chinese is a language of figures, every object 
or notion being expressed in it by a particular figure. 
We, also, for the sake of brevity and precision, use, in 
several sciences, certain signs: for instance^— .^^^ro- 
nomical Signs: © Sun ; 3) Moon ; ^ Earth ; $ Mer*- 
cury; 9 Venus ; S Mars ; Jt Vesta; -^ Juno ; 41 Pal- 
las; $ Ceres ; ^ Jupiter ; 1^ Saturn; ]|^Hersche1. The 
twelve signs of the zodiacs ^ Aries; H Taurus; a 
€remini ; 25 Cancer ; ^ Leo ; riji Virgo ; ^ Libra ; 
rtl Scorpio j / Sagittarius ; >5 Capricomus '; ^ Aqua- 
rius; K FieceB.'^MathemaHcal and ArithmeHcal 
Signs, &C,: Roman cyphers; 1, 1; II, 2; III, 3; IV, 4; 
V, 5; VI, 6; VII, 7; VIII, 8; IX, 9; X, 10; XX, 20; 
L, 50; C, 100; CC, 200; P, 500; M, 1000, &c. 
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In Atff^mij the fim letters of the alphabet, a, 6, c, 
commonly denote given magnitudes, while the last 
letters Xy y, ;r, &c. stand for unknown magnitudes, 
which are to be fbund. Furthermore, + {plu$) 
more, — {mimu) lees, signifying addition and subtrac- 
tion ; X denotes multiplication, ^ division, :s equality, 
v^ root {radix). Also : ^ degree ; ' minute; " second ; 
'" third ; &c. — Chemical Sigru: A air; earth V ; V 
water; Afire;3)Mlver; © gold; 9 copper; S iron; 
1^ lead ; ^ tin ; 9 quicksilver ; nitre ; salt ; ^ sul- 
phur; Q tartar.— G^om«<nca/ and Trigonometrical 

SigM: I angle; A triangle; n square; Q circle; 

^ similarity ; || or :|:(: parallel ; g Equality and simi- 
larity, or coincidence ; A > B, A greater than B. — 
Formerly there were more signs- and abbreviations 
used in scientific works than at present. In Prussia, 
the use of signs in medical prescriptions has been abo- 
lished, on account of the danger of their being con- 
founded. 
ThefbUowing are a few of the many ^ns used inmu- 

sic— SS^rrOz-^^AF^^Nrrs^CVr-^^r— «/:> 
From the same work, page 553. 

T%e moil imporlatU Hgfu used by the Proof-reader and 
Printer for correcting erron of the Press, 
When a v^rong word or letter occurs, a mark is 
made through it, and the proper word or letter written 
in the margin against the line in which the error 00* 
cun. If a word or letter is omitted, a caret (a) is 
]daced under the place where it should have stood, and 
the omission is written in the margin. If a superflu- 
ous letter occurs, it is crossed out, and the character 
'§ signifying dele^ written in the margin. Where 
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words are improperly joined, a caret is written under 
the place where the separation should be made, and 
the character j^ written in the margin. When sylla- 
bles are improperly separated, they are joined by a ho- 
rizontal parenthesis; as duly;- This parenthesis is 
to be made in the margin,"aa well as at the break. 
When words are transposed, they are to be comiect- 

ed by a curved line, a8,(iioty is, j when set up for « is 

not," and the letters ir. are to be written in the mar- 
gin. When a letter is inverted, the mistake is pointed 
out by such a character as ^ ,in the margin. When 
marks of punctuation are omitted, a caret a is put where 
the mark should have been inserted, and the comma 
or period, &c. is placed in the margin, thus, ,| 
If a mark of quotation has been omitted, the caret 
is made as before, and a character of this sort v 
or V placed in the margin. .Words which are 
to be printed in italics are marked beiieath with 
a single line ; as, office : if in small capitals, with 
two lines; as, Greece; if in large capitals, with three, as 
JAMES. Where these marks are used in correction, 



the abbreviations ItaLy small cap*, and cap*, should be 
written in the margin. Where a word printed in Ital- 
ics is to be altered to Roman letters, a line is to be 
drawn under it, and the abbreviation Mom. is to be 
wiitteninthe margin. Where a corrector after al- 
tering a word, dumges his mind, and prefers to let it 
stand, dots. are placed under it, and the word Het is 
written in the margin. When a hyphen is Emitted, a 
dardt la made under the place where it should be, and 
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such a character as this (-) placed in the margin. The 
omission of a dash is pointed out in the same way, only 
the enclosed line in the margin is made longer. ( — ) 
When a break is made, so as to produce a division in- 
to paragraphs, where this was not intended, the end of 
the one and the beginning of the other paragraph are 
connected by a curved line c*-^ > &nd the words 
no break are to, be written in the. margin. ,, Where a 
new paragraph is to be made, a caret is inserted, and 
this mark IF placed in the margin. 

I might pursue the subject much further, but not in 
conformity with the design of this publication, which 
is, chiefly, to communicate a procfif a/ system of quick 
vsriting; and, as necessarily connected with this ob- 
ject, to warn my readers against the hasty adoption of 
plausible theories, from which they can in' fact derive 
no benefit. 

I have given, in the 33d page of my published sys- 
tem, instead of many hundred crooked marks once fa- 
miliar to me, ovUyfour characters^ to serve merely as a 
specimen. To these, my readers are at liberty to add 
such others as they may consider applicable to their par- 
ticulai; pro&ssion or business. But even with this limit- 
ed object in view, it is extremely desirable that, only 
such signs be appropriated, as will be most likely to 
suggest the words or ideas which they are to repre- 
sent in writing-— especially, if it can be effected without 
too great a sacrifice : and this suggestion should be re- 
ciprocal, that is, the signs should be so allied, (if su^h 
an expression may be tolerated) to the words or ideas 
of which they are the signs, as naturally td present 
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themselves to the mind on every recurrence of those 
words or ideas. 

If then DO characters be .adopted^ but such tis will 
readily pass this tfrdeal^ it is quite evident that no very 
considerable number will be found which shall be at 
the same time sufficiently simple and concise, to war- 
rant their practical use, as a saving of labour, time, or 
space; and these, confined to the individual con- 
venience <^ their particular mventors, will be quite 
harmless ; unless at an unlucky moment, when the me- 
mory fails to point out the Original association in the 
mind, the signs too, should fail to call up the ideas which 
the writer may have given them in charge. 

It will, however, af^rd some amusement and grati- 
fication, to those who fancy themselves the happy in- 
ventors, or discoverers of signs so well fitted for the 
purposes to which they apply them* I have myself en- 
joyed many pleasant haurt in this exercise ; and have 
not only learned hundreds of signs which others had 
invented, but have contrived other hundreds of my 
own. But as an ,o£Q9et for the gratification thus en- 
joyed, I have since wasted many tedious days, in trying 
to unlearn those signs, which my experience has prov- 
ed to be worse than useless. 

. It is not to be supposed that all can see and think 
alike upon any subject, and much less upon the prac- 
tical minutiae of sfiortJumd; and having given my own 
views, as the result of an extensive experience, I shall 
leave the subject, after a few hints respecting the four 
signs above mentioned — as I have the vanity to believe, 

that none can be more happily conceived. 

o2 
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The circle O ^ ^^^^ ^ repreeent the world. By 
placing; a dot in it we may read Q in the vaorldi if at 
the left, . O ^^fore the world; or thus Q o^i>erike world; 
thus, O w^^r the world; thus Q • ^fi^ ^^e world. Or, 
as a distinguished English stenographer* has suggest- 
ed, by ^ drawing a line across the circle, thus, © we 
may read/rom one end of the world to the other! 

The + will be readily acknowledged by til as the 
most appropriate sign for the term Jesus Christy which 
in scripture or pulpit style, is of frequent odcurrehce. 
With almost equal propriety may the term ChrUHard' 
ty be represented by a cross; but for distinction sake, 
two oblique lines x have been appropriated instead of 
the horizontal and perpendicular. Again, follow- 
ing up the analogy, the cro«« with a very little addition, 
is made to represent the Christian religion, yiz. one 
of the oblique lines is double. '^ This is qufte natural, 
as the term to be expressed, is compounded of two 
terms, represented by two single crosses. 

Mr. Gumey,fL celebrated reporter in the British 
parliament, in his own work upon short-hand, when 
speaking of arbitrary characters, says — 

" A principal advantage in this system of short-hand, 
consists in the small number of arbitrary and contract- 
ed characters ; and in their conspicuity, by which th^y 
will be soon understood) fixed in memory, and read 
agfaiii at first sight. '' 

He afterwards introduces the capital letters of the 
common writing alphabet, as the arbitrary signs of cer- 
tain words of frequent occurrence — ^the plan I think a 

* Mr. Gurnejr. 
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good one if confined mthin proper limits; andl therefore 
give it as prepared, by him, together with the remarks 
and' additions of the editor of the last American edition 
of the work, who says— . 
^^-Mx. Joseph <jumey has introduced the letters in the 
common writing alphabet, as arbitrary characters in 
the later editions of his work, which seems to be a real 
improvement. The present Editor has formed them 
into a double alphabet of capital and small letters, 
by which he has been enabled to adopt all Mr. Gur^ 
ney*s significations, has added a few of his own, and 
furnished the pupil with an exercise for his ingenuity 
by leaving several characters vacant, to be supplied 
from his own fancy, or the necessary exigencies of his 
profession, as in the following scheme." 

Doubtless most of my readers recollect the hints 
given in the introduction to my system, respecting a 
plan like the one here described. They have now an 
opportunity not only to profit by those suggestions, 
but to improve the having laid before them, on 
the following page, a judicious selection of words 
adapted to different letters of the alphabet. This se- . 
lection is the result of much experience, and forms a 
basis upon which the learner may proceed to build 
with entire confidence. The iseveral blanks may be 
filled in conformity to the respective professions of 
those concerned : And asjt is not, properly speaking, 
a part of the regular system of short, hand, but intend- 
ed for individual convenience, each person is at liberty 
not only to fill the blanks, but to expunge, and dubsti- 




A Adnnmslntoi 

B . , 

C CoDgreee, Congtesaonalle ciicam -rtaace -< 

D DemoDBtnie -tkm M erident -I7, evidence 

£ Ecclenastic -al \t eetablisfa -ed -menl 

F /ftmad -aleiit -ulently 

O [?■ govern -ing -meut 

/ 7 jDad^ -ing -able -cation 

K - tt 

X> . ll lepslatoT -tare -live -tiMi 

Jf m multitude -ply -ed -cation 

Jtr n ootwitbetandiDg 

O Origin -ale -al -ally o order -lag 

P Prerident of tbe States |p precedent -cy 

K RepresentatiTea r represent -ed -ation 

5 SeiuUe ■ statute, spirit -ed -ual 

T I trespasfl -es, transport 

U United States u unlawtul -ly -new [-ation 
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The att^tion of my readers is next requested to the 
subject of ^wrUhand shoriemedj as taught in page 34 
of the system, and exemplified by4he first chapter of 
Genesis, Plate 17. ' 

It will be seen by reference to the stenographic tree, 
plate 1 — to the alphabety plate 2^ and so on throughout 
the.systemj that the stenographic characters m, p, h, 
btlfWythyioWfyfhen used cUone to represent >^rtain 
words of frequent occurrence, are always turned in a 
particular manner ; though in joining they are made 
according to the convenience of the. writer^ to promote 
fkcyity, or to improve the appearance of the combina- 
tions. See table of joining, plates 3 and 4; and the 
words pemwttedy gpeaky J^grippa^ upedaUy^ expert^ 
Jrom, Jerwa^ttiy promUe, &.c. in the first six verses of 
Paul's Speech before Agrippa. — Plate 9. 

It has been abundantly idiown in my former, num- 
bers, that the words represented by single characters, 
though few in^ number, do in fact constitute a very 
considerable share of all tiiat we write. The princi- 
ple, . then, being a good one, may with propriety be 
now extended further than was deemed prudent, in 
that part of my method intended for correspondence 
and general use. 

Skort'hxtnd shortened^ so far as I have thought pro- 
per to recommend it, consists chiefly, in extending this 
principle. It teaches that the eight characters above 
. mentioned, when reversed, and used alone, shall be 
the representatives of other words of frequent occur- 
rience: viz. that the letter m, which in its natural po- 



■itioii ttandi Ibr me, imf, maay, bIwII, when mmted, 
■Und ix Mm, (Mil, «■««(; nd K> of the other amen eh>- 
nctam— tb» addiiig S4 -wnda to the 60 previuwly 
given. This will be found to abridge the Uboin of 
writing ver; matenallf , withoot the introdoctjon of 
ui; new chanctera or new piinciidea. 

The inrertion of these chancten m nothing new, 
as all have been pteviomly taagfat to tsm them at 
pleamK, in corobining— tet they are now taanlj 
infbimed, that if tnnwd conbary to the nttural order, 
and used alone, the; represent a new ckiee of words. 

As there &re no three characters in the alphabet which 
can be turned to similar accoont, wiUumt rendering 
the reading ambiguous, and as it is a fixed deteimina- 
tioD on mjt part to introdoce no new mute, 1 have 
mnifij proposed that a small horizontal dash, like the 
stenographic s, or two small dots above Or below tlie 
line of writing, shall represent certain other words, 
which Bie not only of very frequent occurrence, bnt 
often cou^ed; tboB,and Ihe.ln/ the, inthe,^lhe,/or 
(k«,/ron the, mth tkt, tea* Ihe. — Bee SyetMi, page X4. 
To show the great saving oflaboor efiected, by the 
nrople ose of nine inverted letters, a smaD darii and 
two dots, I shsll exhibit in italict the words to whtc^ 
this plan particularly appUes. 

AU that is neoesury to the soccessfid adoptitMi of 
this improvement, may be rendered fiumUar in half as 
boar— After whidi, it may be tued or <Mnitted at plM- 
sttie, wtthont tbe least inoonienieiica, tmk of ill^bi- 
li^, m diUlffaratiaa of the load. 



. Gbkbsib^ Chaptsr I. 
Slowing the words effected by Short-kimd shoriened.* 

1. Liike begimung Gk>d created the heaven and the 
earth. 

2. And the earth wcu without form and void' and dark- 
ness wtuupon ihe face <^ihe deep. And the spirit of 
God moved vpon the fhce of the waters. ^ 

3. And God said, let there be light, and there that 

light. , ' 

4. And Gk>d saw the light, that it was good ; and 
God divided the light ^rom ^^6 darkness. 

5. And God called the light day, and the darkness 
he called night. And the evening and Oie morning 
toerd i^ first day. 

6. And Grod said, Let there be a firmament in the 
midst <f the waters, and let it divide the waters from 
the waters. 

7. And God made the firmament, and divided the 
waters which were under the firmament from the wa- 
ters which were abow the firmament : and it was so. 

8. And God called the firmament heaveii. And the 
evening and the mormng were the second day. 

9. And God said, let the waters imder the heaven 
be gathered together unto one place, and let the dry 
land appear: and.it was so. 

.10. And God called the dry land earth ; and the ga- 
thering together of the waters called he seas<: and Grod 
saw that it was good< 

* By exaAiination it is found that in thiei short chapter, no less 
than one kmndred and seveiUff-Jive wtrd» are reached by this appa^ 
lently trifling improvements Rrom this ftet, a more' ckmrect idea 
may be conceived, respecting the propriety of adopting the plan. 
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11. And God said. Let th^ earth bring fbrti^ grass, 
the herb yielding seed, and the froit tree yielding fruit 
afler his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth : 
and it wcu so. 

12., And the. earth brought forth giiisd, and .herb 
yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 
whose seed toot in itself, after his kind. And God saw 
that it w(u good. 

13. And the evening and the morning were the third 
day. 

14. And God said, let there be lights in the firma- 
ment of the heaven, to divide the day from the night ; 
and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days 
and years ; 

15. And let them be for lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to give light tipon the earth : and it wcu so. 

16. And God made two great lights; the greater 
light to rule the day, and ihe lesser light to rule the 
night: he made the stars also. 

17. And God set ihem in ihe firmament of the hea- 
ven, to give light vpon the earth, 

18. And to rule oter the day, and over the night, and 
to divide the light/rom the darkness: and God saw that 
it toof good. 

19. And the evening and the morning %oere the fourth 
day. 

20. And God said. Let the waters bring forth abun- 
dantly, the moving creature that hath life, and fowl that 
may fly abofoe the earth in the open firmament of hea- 
ven. 

21. And (xod created great whales, and every living 
creature that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
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at^imdantly, after their kind, and every winged fowl 
after his kind : and Grod saw that it wu good. 

22. And God blessed Mato, saying, be fruitful and 
multiply, and fill t|ie waters m <^ seas ; and let fowl 
multiply m 1^ earth. . 

23. And <^-evening and the morning were the fiflh 
day. • 

24. And God sftid^I^t the earth bring forth the 
living creature, afler his kind, cattle, and creeping 
thing, and beast cf the earth, after his kind : and it wcls 
so. 

25. And God made the beast ofjhe earth, after his 
kind, and cattle after their kind: and God saw that it 
wag good. 

26. And God said^ (iOt us make man in our image, 
after our likeness ; and let them have dominion owr the 
fish of the sea, and <roer the fomiofthe air, and owr ike 
cattle, and over all t^e earth, and over every thing 
that creepeth upon the earth. 

27. So God created man in his own image ; in the 
image of Grod created he him; male and female created 
hBthem* 

28. And God blessed them; and God said unto £^em, 
Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it ; and have dominion wer the fish of the sea, 
and wer the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that movetb upon the earth. 

29. And God said. Behold, I have given you every 
herb yielding seed, which is upon the ^ce of all the 
earth, and every tree,t» the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat. 
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30. And to every bea8t of (he earth, and to every 
fowl of ihe air, and to every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, wherein there is life, I have given every 
green herb for meet ; and it vmu so. 

^1. And God saw every thing that he had made, 
and behold it was very good. And the evening and the 
morning were the sixth day. 



I will now proceed to redeem niy promifl^ respecting 
Dr. Locke's method of a common place book. 
Extract ofa letJterfrom Mr. Locke to Jtfr. Toignard, 
At length, 8ir,4n obedience to you, I publish my me- 
thod of a Common Place Book. You may remember 
that I freely communicated it to you and several others, 
to whom I imagined it would not be unacceptable: so 
that it was not to reserve the whole use of it to myself 
that I declined publishing it. Yet my obligations to 
you, and the friendship between us, compel me now, 
to follow your advice. Your last letter has fully de- 
termined me to it, and I am convinced that I ought not 
to delay publishing it, when you tell me that an expe- 
rience of several years has showed its usefulness, and 
several of your friends, to whom you have communi- 
cated it. 

There is no need I should tell you how useful it has 
been to me, after five and twenty. years experience, as 
I told you eight years since, when I had the honour to 
wait on you at Paris, and when I might have been in- 
structed by your learned and agreeable discourse. 

What I am at now, by this letter is, to testify pub- 
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kcJy the esteem and respect I have for you, and to con- 
vince you how much I am, sir, yours, &c. 

Method. — I take a paper book of what size I please 
and divide the two first pages that face one another, 
by parallel lines, into five and twenty 6qual parts, every 
fiAh line black, the others red. I then cut them per'^ 
pendicularly by. other lines from the top to the bottom 
of the page, as you may see in the table prefixed. I 
put about the middle of each five spaces 6ne of the 
twentyi letters 1 design to make use of, and, a little for- 
ward of each space, the five vowels, one below another, 
in their natural order. This is the index to the whole 
volume, how big soever it may be. 

The index being made after this manner, I leave a 
margin in all the other pages of the book, of about the 
largeness of an inch, in a volume in foho, or a little 
larger, and in a less volume smaller in proportion. 

If I would put any thing in my common place book, 
1 find out a head to which I may refer it. Each head 
ought to be some important and essential word to the 
matter in hand, and in that word regard is to be had 
to the first letter and the vowel that follows it; for 
upon these two letters depends all the use of the index. 

I omit three letters of the alphabet, as of no use to 
me^ viz. K, Y, W, which are supplied by C, 1, U, that 
are equivalent to them. I put the letter Q, which is 
always- followed by U, in the fifth space of Z. By 
throwing Q last in my index, I preserve the regularity 
of my index, and dimij^ish not in the least its extent ; 
for it. seldom happens that there is any head begini^ 
with Zu ; I have found none in the five and twcBtjr 
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years that I hay^ used this method. If, Jieverthe- 
iess, it be necessary, nothing hinders bat that one 
ma^ make a reference after Qu, provided it be done 
with any kind of. difltinctioB ; but for more exactness 
a place may be assigned for Qu t»ek>w the index, 
as I have formerly done. When I meet with any 
thing that I think fit to p^t iato my common pkuebooky 
I first find a proper head^ Supjpoee, for example, that 
the head heEpuMa^ I look into the index for the first 
letter and the fiollowing vow^ whieh in this instance 
are Ei, if in the epace marked Ei there is any number 
that directs me to the page designed fi>r words that 
begin with an E, and whose first vowel, after the ini* 
tial letter is i ; I must then write m;ider the word Epis- 
tola, in that page, what I liave to remark. I write the 
head in large letters, and begin a little way out into 
the margin, and I continue on the line, in writing what 
I have to say. I observe constantly tiiia rule, that only 
the head appears in the margin, and that it be continu- 
ed on, without ever doubling the line in the margin, 
by whieh means the heads will be obvious at first 
sight. 

If I find no number in the index, in the space Ei, I 
look into my book for the first backside of a leaf that 
is not written on, which, in a book wher^ there is yet 
nothing but the index, must be page 2. 1 write then, 
in my index, after Ei the number 2 ; and the head £^is- 
tola at the top of the margin of the second page, and 
all that I put under that head, in the same page. From 
that time the class Ei is whoUy in possession of the se- 
cond and third pages. They are to be employed only. 
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on words that begin with an E, and whose nearest 
Towelisani. 

The reason why I begin always at the top of .the 
backside of a leaf, and assign to one elass two pages 
that face one another, rather than an entire leaf, is, be- 
cause the heads of the class appear. all at once, with* 
out the trouble of turning oyer a leaf 

Every time that I would wjrite a new liead, 1 look 
first in. my index for the chistracteristic letters of the 
word, and I see, by the number that follows, what the 
page is that is assigned to the class of that head. If 
there is no number, I must look for the first backside 
of a page that is blanks I then set down the number 
in the index, and design that page, with that of the 
right side of the following leaf, to this new class. 
From this time the fourth page with the fifth that fol- 
lows, are reserved for the class Ae, that is to say, for 
the heads that begin with an A, and whose next vowel 
is an E. . 

When the two pages designed ibr one class are 
full, I look forward for the next backside of a leaf 
that is blank. If it be that which immediately follows, 
1 write at the bottom oif the margin, in the page that I 
have filled, the letter V, that is to say, wcrte, turn over, 
as Ukewise the same at the top of the next page. If 
the pages that immediately follow are already filled by 
other classes, I write at the bottom of the page last 
filled V, and the number of the next empty backside 
of a page. At the beginning of that page I write 
down the head under which I go on with what I had 
to put in my common^place-book, as if it had been in 

u2 
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the flune ptgfO* At the top of this new backside of c 
leaf I set down the number of the. page I filled last. 
By these nnoiben, which refer to one another, the first 
whereof is at the bottom of one page, and the second 
is at the be^ning of another, one joins matter that 
is separated, as if there was nothing between them. 
For by this reciprocal reference of nnmbers, one may 
turn, as one leaf, aU those that are- between the two, 
even as if they were pasted together. 

Every time I put a number at the bottom of a page, 
I put it also iiito'the index ; but when I put only a V, 
I make no addition in the index ; the ^ason whereof 
Is plain. 

If the head is a monosyllable, and begins with a 
vowel, that vowel is at th^ same time, both the finst 
letter of the word and the characteristic vowel. 

You may see by what I have said, that one is to be* 
gin to write each class of words en the backside of a 
page. It may happen, upon that account, that the 
backside of all the pages may be full, and yet there may 
remain several pages on the right hand, which are 
empty. Now, if you have a mind to fill your book, 
you may assign these right sides, which are wholly 
blank, to new classes. 

If any one imagines that these hundred classes aie 
not sufficient to comprehend aU sorts of subjects, with- 
out oonfiision, be may follow the isame method, and 
yet augment the number to five hundred, m adding a 
vowel. But, having experienced both the one and the 
other method, I prefer the first; and usage will con- 
vince thoee who shall try it, how well it will serve the 
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purpose aimetd at; especially if one haa a book for 
each scienoe, upon which one makes Cdieetions, or at 
least two, fbr the two heads, to which one may refer - 
all our knowledge, via* moral philosophy and naturaL 

You may add a third* which m|iy be called a know- 
ledge of Edgns, which relates to the use of words, and 
is of much more extent than mere criticism. To take 
notice of a place in an author, ftom whom I quot^ 
something, I make use of this method: before i write 
any thing, 1 put the name of th^ author in m;^ com- 
mon->plaoe<book, and under that name the title of the 
treatise, the size of the volume, the time and phice of 
its edition, and, .(what ought' never to be omitted) the 
number of pages that the whole book contains. 

This number of pages serves me fdt the future to 
mark the particular treatise of this author, and the 
edition I make use of. I have no need to mark the 
place, otherwise tlum in setting down the number of 
the page from whence I have drawn what I have writ* 
ten, just above the number of pages contained in the 
wholo volumC'-.-that is to say, the number of the page 
whei'e I take my matter, is just above the number of 
pages of the whole volume. By this means I not only 
save myself the trouble of writing the title, &.c. but 
am able, by the rule of three, to find out the same 
passage in any other edition, by looking for the num- 
ber of its pages% You will not indeed always light on 
the very page you want, because of the breaches that 
are made in different editions of books, and that are 
not always equal in proportion; but you are never 
very far from the place you want; and it is better 
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to be able to find a passage in turning over a few 
pages, than to be obliged to tarn over a whole 
book to find it, as it happens when- the book has 
no index, or when the index is not exact. 



huirucHon. — Although the preceding explanation 
may be sufficiently explicit for most of my readers, I 
deem it proper to recapitulate some of tbemore im- 
.portant parts^ in order to place the subject within the 
reach of juvenile capacities. 

The learner who desires to profit by this plan, 
should proceed according to the following directions: 
* 1. Provide a blank-book of convenient form and 
dimensions, with the annexed index table at the begin- 
ning of it : And as the table is divided into one hun- 
dred sections, I would recommend a book of at least two 
hundred pages, which will allow to each class of 
words two pages facing each other* The form of book 
which I have found most convenient for short^hand is 
that of the common receiptrbook, opening at one end. 

When any thing is written in the book, to which a 
future reference may be desirable, determine upon 
some word which will best indicate the subject, and 
place that word in the margin of the book, against the 
head of the matter recorded: 

^. Suppose the marginal word to be Geology — here 
the first letter is G, and the first vowel after the first 
letter ise: then open the index table, and in the space 
Ge enter the number of the page in which the matter 
in question is to be found recorded, or such other re- 
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fereaee in relation to it as you may think proper to mi- 
ttute^ whether the idea be original or borrowed; if bor- 
rowed, mention fix)>m what source^f from an authors 
what particular wwk, edition, volume, pagte, section, 
&C. &c. Oology being the first subject, we will sup- 
pose it placed on page 2, which page, and the one 
that fallows or faces it, should then be left for such 
words as. b^ia in the same manner, viz. geography, 
geometry, i&c. / 

3. Suppote Biography to be the next subject — turn 
to the index table, and if nothing has been entered in 
the section Bi, open to the first clean page that ie an 
even number— ^wHich we will presume to be page 4 — 
and write the word Biography at (he head of the left 
hand margin ^ and the subject matter in the body of the 
page against and below^at the same time enter in 
the section Bi the number of the page ; after which, 
pages 44Uid 5 will be devoted to such words as begin 
in Aimiltir maaoep— viz. bigotry, bigamy, &.c. 

Sffould any piffticuhur elass of words require more 
than the two pages at first assigned them, place at the 
fi>ot of the last page, and alsp at the head of the next 
page, if not otherwise occupied, the letter F, for twWe, 
or tum,'and proceed with the. class. But if the next 
]iage be already apprbpnated, then turn to the first 
even pi^ge that is not occupied, and place at .the head 
the letter Fand the number of the page from wMch 
you have turned ; and at the same time place the let- 
ter F uid the number of the new page not only at the 
fi>ot of the finished page, but also. in the index tabloy 
and proceed as before directed. . 
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This plan is such, that an index table of tijoo pages, 
forms a key to 100 characteristic classes of Words, each 
clas9 again embracing perhaps 100 different subjects — 
making in* all lO^OpO: And yet so perfectly simple and 
easy is the scheme, that a common schoolboy may 
readily turn to any subject. 

Nor is the utility of this plan confined to men of 
learning — ^the iuan of business may make it useful. 

Suppose it be desirable to th^ farmer, mechanic, or 
merchant,, to know at some future day, the preoi^ time 
and circumstances attending a particular past transac* 
tion, or the day, place, duties, &c.. of something yet 
future — in what secretary, counting-hpuse desk, escru- 
toir, port-folio, drawer!, pigeon-hole, or other deposito- 
ry may \>e found t^his, that, or the other document, me- 
morandum, &c., or what individuals Were at some past 
time acquainted with transactions involving the dear- 
est interests of property, diaracter„ or life, but whose 
names have perhaps escaped the memory Ibrever.^ In 
all these cases, if a daily place-book be kept, the%di- 
vidual is perfectly at ease, knowing that, upon two 
small pages, he has a key. to every important fact in 
the history of his Ufe, business, refiding, &c. 

The advantages here presented to the rising gene- 
ration, are sp obvious, that any further commendatory 
remarks from me, would not only be a work of super- 
erogation, but would argue a wai^t of confidence in 
the merits of the plan, and a wanton waste of words 
and tune. I therefore submit , it, ^animated with the 
warmest hopes of its extensive usefulness^-particu* 
larly to the many hundreds who constitute my pre^ 
sent class. 
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Having given in my previous numbers, all the in- 
struction which I consider essential, whether to fiicili- 
tate the acquisition of a practical knowledge of short 
hand, or to render the art useful when acquired — and 
having laid down the necessary rules fi>r a convenient 
and systematic common'place book, it still remains ^r 
me, to exemplify the scheme, by some more practical 
illustrations. 

I therefore proceed, in the first place, to introduce a 
few maxims, distinguishing each particular subject by 
its appropriate marginal word. At the end of these 
marginal words are placed their characteristic key let' 
ters, showing the particular section of the index talde, 
in which is to be entered the page or pages embracing 
the subject matter->-viz. 

Abstinence, A. L is on page 97 — ^then in section A. L 
of the taile, write 97. 

Time, T. ,L is on the 96th page — of course 96 should 
be written in section T. L 

Method, M. e. is on the 99th page-*this page then, 
is to be entered in section M. e. ; and so of all other 
subjects; allowing, however, suitable blank space, for 
the fiitmre introduction of subjects belonging to the 
respective claases, as heretofore explained. 

SELECTIONS. 

^ To set the mind above the appetites is the end of abstinence ; 
. which one of the flithen observes to be, not a virtue, but the grtund 
* work tf pitiMit, By Ibrbearing to do what majr innocently be 
done, we may add hourly new vigour to resolution, and secure 
the power of resistanee when pleasure or interest shall lend their 
charms to guilt. 

IHery vol. 1. 

6 " Bcokt^** says Bacon, ** m» never teaeh the u§t 9f tesftt." The 
(d student must learn by oommeree with mankind, to reduce bis 
J speculations to practice, and accommodate his knowledge to the 
'I purposes of life. 
1^ i2wii62«r, voL a^ 
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. The story of Melancthon affords a striking lecture on the value 
'Z of time, which was, that, whenever he made an appointment, he 
^ expected not only the hour, but the minute to be fixed, that the 

8' day might not run out in idleness or suspense. „ / . 

». When we have deducted all that is absorbed in sleep, all that 
^ is inevitably appropriated to the demands of nature, or irresist- 
ably engrossed by the tyranny of custom ; all that passes in regu- 
lating the superficial decorations of life, or is given up in the re- 
ciprocations of civility to the disposal of others ; all that is torn 
from us by the violence of disease, or stolen imperceptibly away 
by lassitude or languor; we shall find that part of our duration 
very small, of which we can truly call ourselves masters, or which 
we can spend wholly at our. own choice. 

Life is continually ravaged by invaders; one steals awa^ran 
hour, another a day; one conceals the robbery by hurrying into 
business ; another by lulling ua with amusement : the depredation 
is continued through a thousand vicissitudes of tumult and tran- 
quillity, till, having lost all, we can lose no more. 

6 " Courage consists not in hazarding without fear, but being re- 

rj solutely-minded in a just cause."— JP/ittorcA. 

. True courage is always derived from virtue, and honour from 

& integrity; but. when the first is accompanied by prudence, it is 

e then truly a virtue. A stronger instance cannot be given of it, 

I than in the conduct of the great Washington, during the arduous 

O conflict of our independence. Had it not been for that virtue, 

which he so eminently possessed, supported by the valour of his 

worthy compatriots, this country, instead of having been enrolled 

in the book of fame, and beins now accounted one among the 

great and polished nations of we earth, would have sunk into a 

lower state of degradation, than it was in before the contest, and 

probably would still be groaning under the tyranny of Great 

■ Britain. 

If you desire to be magnanimous, undertake nothing rashly, 
and fear nothing you undertake ;' fear nothing but infamy, dare 
anything but injury. 

" The measure of magnanimity, or true courage, which is the 
essential character of a soldier, is not a savage, ferocious vio- 
lence — ^not a fool-hardy insensibility to danger, or headstrong 
rashness to run into it ; nor the fury of inflan^ passions — but a 
calm, deliberate, rational courage ; a steady. Judicious, thoughtful 
Ibrtitude.'* ^ 

6 Association, union, confederacy, partnership, connection. — By 
«^ associating together, men are much Improved both in temper and 
! understanding. Where they live separate, they are generally 
I sullen and selfish, as well as ignorant— when th^y meetfrequent- 
■^ ly, they become acquainted with one another's characters and cir- 
'^ cuuistanees, and take an interest in them, acquire more extensive 
I notions, and learn to correct their opinions, and get the better of 
^ their prejudices: they become, in short, more humane, more gener- 
ous, and more intelligent. 

BtaUie on Motq.1 •Science. 
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The neoessity of comply ing with times, and of sparing peraons, 
is the great impediment of biography. History may be formed 
from permanent monumenta and records, but lives can only be 
written from personal knowledge, which is growing everyday 

§* less, and in a short time is lost for ever. What is known can 

t^ seldom be immediately told, and when it might be told, is no 

;S longer known. 

^ Uft of AidUon, hy Joknscn. 

s There is a kind of ihen who may be classed under the pame of 
fQ bustlers, whose business keeps them in perpetual motion, yet 
. whose motion always eludM their business; who are always to do 
^ what they never do; who cannot stand still because they are 
^ wanted in another place, and who are wanted in many places 
s because they can stay in none. 
q • Idler, bjf Johnson. 

■-:. If misery be the eflfect of virtue, it ought to be reverenced ; if of 
jg ill fortune, it ought to be pitied ; and if of vice, not to be insulted; 
. beqiuse it is, perhaps, itself a punishment adequate to the crime 
p by which it was produced; and the humanity of that man can 
§ deserve no panegyric, who is capable of reproaching a criminal in 
S the bands of the executioner. 

lAfe tf Savage, by Johnson. 



j^ As the end of method is perspicuity, that series is sufficiently 
^- r^Iar, that aivoids obscurity ; and where there is no obscurity, it 
J will not be difficult to discover method. 
^ I4fo vf Pope, by Johnson. 

In searching for an appropriate subject, upon which 
to exercise my ingenuity in conderuing, classifying, 
and commonplacing, I fortunately opened to an ab- 
stract of the Constitutions of the United States, and 
have been pefmitted, through the politeness of^the 
publishers, to extract from the " Enctclop^dia Ameri- 
cana," the entire article. See Vol. III. page 476.* 

In the following example is given, the sum and 

* I take peculiar pleasure in recommending to the patronage of my 
subscribers, and the American public generally, the entire series of 
that invaluable work, now publishing, in quarterly numbers, peri- 
odijcally, by Messrs. Carey and Lea, of Philadelphia. Although the 
work is far above the need of commendation, I may, at least in this 
place, be permitted to state, that the following abstract is charac* 
teristic of the.manner in which the learned and indefatigable editors 
treat upon most subjects within the great circle of human knowledge. 
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8ub$tance of the ConstitatioDs of the Unitkd Si'ates 
and all the individual States, within the scope of 
TWBNTT SMALL PAGES, though occupyiiig at length, 
about Jive hundred pages qf the same size. Let every 
young man, then, who desires to increase his stock d^ 
useful knowledge, pursue some such plan, for abstract- 
ing, arranging, and fiimiUarizing that which is essen- 
tuUly useful, to the exclusion of all that is not useful, 

EXPLANATION. 

The learner will here perceive, that any, and all the 
matter embraced in the following 20 pages, may be in- 
stantly referred to by its appropriate key — ^viz : C. o. the 
characteristic letters for the word Constitutions, In 
section C. o. of the mdex table, should be placed the 
figures 100, referring to this page. Here is found, 
under the word Constitutions, an index to each parti- 
cular State and Constitution, and the marginal words 
against each subject complete the reference to the ab- 
stract But for all the constitutions at full length, see 
*'The Ahsricah's Guide,** published by l^>war&Ho- 
gan, Philadeli^iia. 



CONSTITUTIONS. 



United States, 
Maine, - - - 

New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, - 
Connecticut, - 
Vermont, - - 
New York, - 
New Jersey, - 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, - - 
Maryland, 
Virginia 



Pa^e 101 

- . 102 

102-3 

- 103-4 

- - 104 

- - 106 

- 105-6 
. 106-7 

- 107-8 

- - 108 

- - 109 

- 100-10 

- 110-11 



North Caiolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, - - 
CMiio, - - - 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, • 
Mississippi, - 
Alabama, - - 
Louisiana, - - 
Indiana, • • 
Qlinois, - - 
Missouri, - - 



- HI 

- 112 
112-13 
113-14 
114^15 

- 115 
115-16 
116-17 
117-18 
. 118 

- 119 
119-20 
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ABSTRACT OF THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 



Date of Coutitation. 



Name and Tenn of 
Ooice* 

Time of itated Meet< 
ing. 

Qualificationa. 



ApportioameDt 



Election : Term of 
Office. 

QualiAcatiOM. 



Powen. 



Succnaoron Death, 
Absence, fcc. 



AppoLntmeBt and 
Tenn of Office. 

How removable. 



Qualifications of 
Voten> 



Hnj of Gonenl 

Electioii. 

JProTiaion for amende 
ing CoHtitqtioB. 



1787. 



UVrnXD 8TATB8. 

(Amended.) 



LEGISLATURE. 
Congrem ; houw of reinresentativesi and one third 
of senate, chosen biennially. 

First Monday in December. 

Senators, age 30, years* citizenship; representa- 
tives, age 25, 7 years* citizenship. Both inhabit- 
ants of state for which chosen. - 

Senators, 2 for each ^ate, appointed by the legis- 
latures. Representatives according to population, 
excluding 3-5 of the slaves. 

BXBCOnVE. 

By electors, appointed as the respective state le- 
gislatures may direct ; 4 years. 

Being a natural bom citizen, or a citizen at the 
addption of constitution ; age 35 : 14 years* resi- 
dence. 

Qualified negative; by consent of senate makes 
treaties, appoints ambassadors, and principal of- 
ficers of the U. States ; pardoning power. 

Vice-president, who is, ex ttfi/oo^ president of tbe 
senate. 



JumctAKT. 
By president, with adviee and consent of senate ; 
during good behaviour. 

By impeachment. 



MISCKLLA.NKOUS. ' 

Those requisite for the most numerous branch of 
the respective state legislatures. 

Regulated by legislatures of the respective states. 

Two thirds of congress may propose amendments; 
or, on application of two thirds of state legislatures, 
shall call a convention. Amendments to be ratified 
by three fourths of the slates. 
l2 
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DutoorCoMtitatiM. 
W»me aadttxmut 



TimeofibtBdlfMt- 
C^ittlifieatioai. 



▲pportioament 



Eledum: Tenn of 
Ofioe. 

QoalificMtioM. 



SnooeMor OD Dealh, 
A1maoo6| |kc» 

Council; Nuaber; 
EIection:QaalUI- 
flatioos;F»won. 






uA 



lof Oflioe. 

How roaionUe. 



QoaliAatioai of 
Vot6n« 

Dtj of GflOBn] 

Elfldioii. 

ProWllOllBIIHIHHW' 



1819. 



UMXSLATITEI. 

Ijegislature of Maine, annaally ; woate and boaw 
of represeatativw. 

Fint Wednesday in January. 

Five yean* citixenship, 1 year state and 3 montlur 
diatrict residence. Senators, age 9S. 

In inroportion ta population. 



BZECDTIVK. 

By the people, annually. 

Citizenship ; 5 years* state residence ; age 30. 

aualified negative; official patronage, and pardon- 
ing power, jSntly with oooncil. 

President of senate. 

Seven; by legislature; citixenship and sUte resi- 
dence ; to adnse the governor in the executive part 
of government. 

JUDICIARY. 

By governor and council ; during good behavionr till 
age of 70. Justices of peaoe for 7 yean. 

By impeachment. 



mSCBLLAJIBOCS. 

Citizenship, and 3 months* state residence. 

Second Monday in September. 

The sense of the people may be taken on amead- 
meats propoMd by two thirds of legislatare. 



OateofCowtitstun. 
NuneaaiTttmof 



TiMoTilidadliDet 

Qttlifieations. 



1798. 

LCdMLATUU. 

General court, annually ; senate of 13, and house of 
rbptesentatives. 

•First Wednesday in June. 

Freehold; district residence. Senators, age 30, 7 
years* state residence ; representatives, two years*. 
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EtoeOoB : Ths) ol 
Ofioe. 



Ibwwk 



onSMfli, 

AbMncC) te« 

ConneU: Nuadwr: 
Election :QualiA. 
catknt; Fowen. 



and 

of Oflkfr 



Bow nnovililot 



<iialiHfrafi«M of 
Day of GcasBl 



IVofUosfBrsBkend* 
iBKCoMtitatkMi. 



fl«Mtot8, in praportioB to utattott ; lepvetentsttviw, 
to nomter of raUUe poUi. 

SXIUUTI V Jl« 

By the people ; annaally. 

Freehold; age 30; 7 yeaw* jaridmee. 

atf alified negative ; ofldal patronage, and paidaii> 
ing power. Jointly witli council. 

nesidentofienate. 

Five ; by tte people ; fteehoU, age 30, 7 years* atate 
residenee; offiGial patronage ana power to reprieve 
and pardon Jointly with tl^ gOYomor. 

JtmiCIART. 

By (governor and coandl; Judges of flapreme court 
during good behaviour till age of 70. 

By impeachment. 



Reddenee and payment of taxes. 

In March. 

The sense of the people to be taken septennially on 
the sulyect of a levisiop of the constitution. 



DatBofOoMtltatkMi. 



Nsme un Ttooi of 
OOce. 

TimeofibtBdMert. 
ins. 



fi]«etioBiTEni of 
Ofioc 

<^a]iflf^tMllt■ 



1780. (Amended 18S1.) 



LBOMLATmia. 

General court, annually; senate of 40, and ]y>Qse <^ 
representatives. 

Last Wednesday in May and in January. 

Senators, freehold of ^£300 or personal estate of 
J6600, 5 years* reddenoe. Rraresentatives, fteehold 
of XlOO or raUUe esUto of XaOO, 1 year's residence. 

Senators, in proportion to taxation; representa- 
tives, to number of ratable polls. 

■XBCUnVB. 

By the people; annually. 

Freehold of jnOQO; 7 years' feddeace ; of the Cauis- 
tiaa religion. 
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ft>w*n» 



SoeoBHor on Dealb, 

AJoKOCtf tK» 

Cotmcil; Nnmber; 
Electioii : Qtalifi- 
cations ; jPowert. 



Appointment and 
Term of Office. 

How ramorable. 



QualUieatioDe of 
Voten. 

Day of General 

Election 



Prorisionfor amend- 
ins Conatifatkni. 
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doalified nentive ; oiBcial patronage and pardoning 
power, Joiat^ with council. 

Ldeutenant-govemor. 

Nine, besides the lieutenant-governor; by legisla- 
ture, from those elected by tl^ people as counsel- 
lors and senators; those left constitute the senate. 

JODICIAKT. 

By fpvemoT and council ; during good behaviour. 
Justices of the peace for 7 years. 

By impeachment ; by govemor and council, on ad- 
dress of both, houses of the legislature. 

MiSCELLANEOnS. 

Citizenship, 1 year's state, and 6 months' district re- . 
sidence, and payment of taxes. 

Governor and senate, first Monday in April. Re- 
presentatives, May. 

The sense of the people to be taken on any amend- 
ments agreed to by a majority of senate and two 
thirds of representatives, at two successive sessions. 



Jhtt of ConstitutioD. 



Narae and Term of 
Office. 

TUneofatatedMeet- 



Election. 
Powen. 



Suoceaaor on Death, 
AlMence,&c. 

Appointment and 
Tenn of Office. 

Note. 



Charter of Charles II. 1663. 



LEOISLATURB. 

General assembly ; council of IS, including govemor 
and deputy -govemor, and house of representatives. 

First Wednesday of May and last Wednesday of Oc- 
tober. 



EXBCUnVE. 



By the people. 

A vote in the council ; but no negative on acts of 
both houses. 

Deputy-governor. 



JUniCIART. 

Annually elected by the legislature. 

Rhode Island has no written constitution, being 
still ffovemed by the original charter granted by 
king Charles It of Great Britain, 



OkteofOoHtitatkiB. 



Nune ud Tenn of 
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Time of alited Meet- 
iag. 

QualificatkMH. 



EloetioB! TMsD of 
Office. 

Qnsliflaitioab 
Sveoeaoron Dntb, 



it and 



tof Office. 
Bowmnonbl^ 



QualiflestioM of 
Voten.- 

Thj of Ocnenl 



18ia 

LMUULTDRB. 

General vmmhly, annually; aeaate of IS, and hoiue 
of lepreteatativef. 

Firat Wednesday of May. 

Citizenthip ; fteebold, and six months' residenee ; or 
a year's performance of militia duty: or payinc a 
tax. Blacks excluded. i~' -• 

Senate by jgeneral ti cket; repre aentatives by towns. 

BXaOOTIVB. 

By tlK people ; aiinaally. 

An elector; age 30 years. 

aualified negative, with power to reprievs tiU and 
of next session of legislatuie. 

Lieutenant governor, who is, 9x sffets, piesident of 
senate. 



AnriiiaoiDr uuod' 
iog CoutitotMB. 



By ireneral assembly ; supnme and superior courts 
dunnjT good behaviour till 70 : aU others annually. 

By impeachment; by governor, on address of two 
thirds of the legislature. 

MISCBUJUCBOm. 

Same as Qaoli^leafMM tf L^i»kttwre, which see. 
In April. 

Amendmenu may be proposed by a midority of 
house of representatives, on which the sense of the 
people shaU be taken, if ratified next session by both 
houses. 



DoteofCooititiilioD. 



NnaeaadTenBof 
Office. 

TimeofitatedBiBet- 
QoalitotioiH. 



1703. 

LSOISLaTUKB. 

General assembly, or house of representatives, aa< 
nually. 

Second Thursday of October. 

Two years* state and one year's township residence. 



. f 
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ApportionmeBt 

£)BCtiOD ; Tenu of 
OJBoe 

Qualifications. 

FOwen» 

Sucoeasor on Death, 
AbMlice^lw* 

Coundl; Noinber; 

Election ; Qoalifica- 

tiom; nmen. 



Anwintment and 
^Tetinof Offiee. 



QnaUiications of 
VoteiB. 

Day of General 

Electioik 

ProvhiOBfor amend* 
iag Constitutioo. 



By towns. ^______ 

EXECUTIVE. 

By the people ; annually. 

Four years' residence. 
See Executive Couneil. 
Lieutenant-governor. 

The executive council consists of the governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, and 12 counsellors, elected an- 
nually by the people. It is possessed of all powers 
usually vested in a governor; and aU legislative 
powers, except that of originating bills and pardon- 
ing : but they reprielve till the end of next session of 
assembly. 

JCDICIART. 

By legislature and executive council, annually. Ex- 
ecutive council, Justices of peace for whole state ex 
officio. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

One year's residence. 

First Ttfesday in September. 

The council of censors, who are elected septennially 
for the purpose of inquiring into violations of the 
constitution, &c., may call a convention. 



Date of ConatitutioQ. 



Nameaild Term of 
Office. 



Tiaie of ftated 
Meeting. 

QnalificatioDi. 

Apportiownent 



mnxT'S'OBX. 



1821. 



LEOISLATURB. 

Senate of 32, one fourth annually ; and assembly of 
128, annually. 

First Tuesday in January. 

Senators must be freeholders. 
In iHToportion to population. 



KXEOimVE. 

Eiectbo: Term of By the people ; biennially. 

QiniificatioBk . Being a native citizen, a freeholder ; age 30 ; 5 years 
residence. 
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Powen. 



Sscoeaor od Doath, 
AlMDoe, Ac 



AppointBMBt 



and 



How removable. 



dualitied negative ; official patronace, with consent 
of ienate; pardoning power, except in cases of treft* 
son, which be can reinieve till end of next session 
of legislature. 

Lieutenant-governor, who is, ex qffieio, president of 
senate. 



JUmCURT. 

By |OTemor, by consent of senate ; during good be* 
baviour till 60. Justices of peace, 4 years. Senate, 
chancellor, and supreme Juoges, a court for trial of 
impeachments and correction of errors. 

By two thirds of the assembly and majority of se* 
nate, by Joint resolution.' 



Voten. 



mSCBLLAREOUS. 

of Citizenship, a certain state and district residence, 
having paid tax, or performed militia duty, or been 
assessed, or having laboured on highway. Freehold 
necessary for people of colour. 



Day of Gepenl 

Electkm. 

ProvitioBbr amend* 

iog ComtiluUaib 



In October or November, as may be provided by law. 

Amendments may be proposed to the people, if pass- 
ed by a majority at one session of the legislature, 
and by two thirds at the succeeding session. 



Date of ConatitutioD. 



NaOM and Term of 
Oflke. 



Time of stated Meetr Fourth Tuesday in October. 

ing. 



Qualifleationa. 



Apportiomnent 



Election : Tenn of 
Office. 

Iwifeiia 



SucotMOr on Deatb. 
*" ,4c. 



iKjnxr jsasB-r. 



1776. 



LB018LAT9RK. 

Legislative council and general assembly, annually. 



One year county residence. For council, a freehold 
estate worth XIOOO; for assembly, j£500, proclama- 
tion money. - 

Council, one member for each county ; assembly, in 
proportion to population. 

KXecUTIVE. 

By the legislature ; annually. 

A casting vote inf legisladve coancil, of which be is 
president. The council possesses the pardoning 
power, and is a court of appeals, in the last resort. 
The governor is chancellor and surrogate general. 

Vice-president of the council. 
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ImowtaMBt and 
Bow VMBovabtoi 



(balUfitJow of 
▼otm. 

Dftf of Gaianl 



JUOKSXA&T* 

By legitlature ; Judsefl of tlie fapreme court for 7, of 
tlie infiurior oourti for 5» years. 

By impeadimeiit 



MZSCRLLiLXBOIM. 

One year*B county residenoe, and an estate worth 
jCSO, proclamation money. 

Second Tuesday in October. Mayacyoniiiftoaiday 
today. 



Mom tad tvmot 



QHaiificitioBi. 



Elacdoa : Tenn of 
Ofioe. 

QmlitalioH. 



oa DKth, 

JtiUKOOit fee. 

oToOce. 
Bow movilile. 



Totafffc 



LMnsLAToms. 
General asKmbly ; the house of represiintatiTes and 
one fourth of the senate, chosen annually. 

First Tuesday in December. 

Citiaenship. Senate, age 85, 4 years* state and 1 
district residenoe. RepiesenUtives, 3 years* sUte 
and 1 county residenoe. 

In proportion to taxabte inhabitants. 

■xncimvB. 
By the psople ; for 3 years. Elifible 9 out of IS years. 

Age 30; 7 years* citiaenship and residence.. 

dualilied amative; extensiTe, uncontrolled oficial 
patronage; the pardoning power. 

^aker of the senate. 



JUpiCIiJlT. 

By the governor ; during good behaviour. 

By impeachment; and by the governor, on address 
of two thirds of the legislature. 

KISCBLLAMBOD& 

Citiaenship, two years* residence, and payment of 



taxes. 
Diy or GcMntlsecond Tugesday in October. 
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]kt« of Cnatitatioii. 



NuMaodTVnnof 
Office. 



Time of Btaitod Meet- 
ing. 

QwliflciHoBi. 



AjipoftifflBinniit. 



Eieetioii: Term of 
Office. 

Qnalilleatioiii. 



SooceHoroD Dealh, 
Absence, Ac 

J^pointment and 
Term of Office. 



How remorabte. 



Qudifleetiom of 
Voten. 



Day of General 
Election. 

Provisionfor amend- 
iiV Conatitntion. . 



1793. (Amended 1803.) 



LEOISLA.TU11B. 

General assembly ; the bouse or represenuiUves, and 
one third of the senate, chosen- annually. 

First Tuesday in January. 

Freehold ; citizenship ; three years* state and 1 coun- 
ty residence. Senators 37, and representatives 34 
years of age. 



age 
By counties. 

BXECUTIVB. 

By the people ; for 3 years. Eligible 3 out of 6 



years^ 



Age 36 ; 13 years* citizenship and 6 years' residence. 

Extensive, uncontrolled official pfttronage ; pardon- 
ing power. 

Speaker of the senate. 



jmnciART. 
By the governor; during good behaviour. Justices 
of the peace for 7 years. 

By impeachment ; and by the governor, on addreM 
of two thirds of the legislature. 

MI8CSI.LAX10DS. 

Two years^ residence, and payment of taxes. Blacks 
excluded. 

First Tuesday in October. 

Amendments may be passed at one session, and, if 
approved by the governor, ratified by thi«e fourths 
of the next. A convention may be called by an ex- 
pression of the will of the people at their annuiU 
election. 



SflLAJlTXiAirD* 

DateefConititation. 1770. (Amended.) 

LBOISLATURS. 

General assembly; senate of 15, chosen by electors 
appointed by the people^very fifth year ; bouse of 
del^ates, annually. 

First Monday in December. 
K 



Name and Tenn of 
Office. 



TimeofttatedlCeet' 
in(. 
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QoalificatioMi 
iljiportkwiBMWit. 
Election : Tom ol 



Qualificatknn. 
Powen. 



SncecMor on Death, 
jlbienoe,fte. 

Cotmcil; Number; 
Election iOnalifl- 
'4at!an»} nmeiB. 



itment ami 

em of Office. 

How removablOi 



•QuaJifiattkni of 
Voters. 

Jitf 'of Oeoenl 

Election. 

Prorittonfbr aipend* 
iog Oouititatioa. 
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teatora, S5 yean of age, 3 years' state residenee. 
Delegates, 1 year's county residence. 

By coanties and cities. 



KXXCUTtVB. 

By tke legislature ; aanuaUy. Eligible 3 years out 
of 7. 

Age 25 ; 5 years' residence. 

Official patronage, With advice and oonsent^f eoott- 
oil : p^tloning power. 

First named of the council, until next meeting of the 
legidature. 

Five ; elected by legHdature ; age 25, and 3 years re- 
sidence; advise the governor, and consent to his ap- 
pointments. 

JOniCIART. 

Governor, by consent of council ; during good be- 
havknur. 

By conviction of misbehaviour in a court of law ; by 
governor, on address of two thirds of legislature. 

MXSCELLAMKOCS. 

Citixensfaip ; state residence of one year, and county 
or city, of six months. Blacks exdaded. 

First Monday in October for delegates ; first Monday 
in September, every fifth year, for electors of senate. 

The legislature may pass bills amending the consti- 
tution, which, to be vahd, must be confirmed at next 
session. 



IMflofOoBftitation 



Nanie aai Teni of 
OSee. 



QMliiMtkNM. 

ApportiOBiMnt. 



Eledioii: Ttom of 
OBM. 



Suooeaoron Death, 
AlMeno*,ae. 



1776. 

leoislaturb. 
General assembly ; house of delegates, and one fourth 
of senate chosen annually. 

Freehold^district residenee. Senators,25yearaofage. 

Senate by districts ; houtie ot delegates by counties, 
cities, and boroughs. 

BXBcnnvti. 
By the legislltave; annuaUy. Eligible 3 years out of 7. 

Some official patronage, and the pardoning power, 
with advice and consent of coundl. 

President of council. 
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Ill 



tSMmcil; NmBber, 
ElactioiBjQiudiA' 
cations ;FDwen. 



Ei^t ; by legislature, wlip remove and supfdy two, 
every 3 years. 



How ranovable. 



Qoalifleattoos of 
Totanu 

Day of Gennl 
ElflctiaB. 



JUDICIARY. 



Appointment ancT By Iwislatiire; good behaviour. Justices of the 
Tern of offioB. peace Dy governor and ooivicil. 

By impeachment. 



mSOKLLAMSOUS. 

Same as previous to establishment of constitution. 
No day appointed in constitution. 



Dtta)>f 



ISauauod Tennof 
Office. 



QiMlitofioBfc I 
Apportioninwit. 



TBRiaof 



QoalificRtioni. 

Saecemocoa Pei% 

Council; NmnlNr; 

Eladion; Qnalifica- 

tranj Afffen. 

i^ppdntnait and 
Ttom of Office. 

How reaiovable. 



Qiudiflcatiom of 
Voten. 



Daj of Geoeral 

Eleetkn. 



1778. 

LKGISLATDRB. 

General assembly, senate, and bouse of commons, 
chosen annually. 

Freehold, and 1 year county residence. 

Senate, one for each county; house of commons, 8 
for each county, and 1 for each of certain specifted 
towns. 

KXBCOnVB. 

^ the legislature; annually. EUgiUeS^araoutofe. 

Freehold ; age 30 ; 5 yeara* fendenoe. 
The pardoning power. 
Speaker of senate. 

Seven ; by legislatuze, annually. 



JUDICIART. 

By legislature ; good behaviour. 
By impeachment. 



MISCBLLAIISOITS. 

For senators, freehold and a year's residence ; for 
bouse of commons, a yei^Hi residence and payneBt 
of taxes. 

No day appointed by constitution. 
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Date of Constitution. 



Name and Term of 
Office. 



Time of stated Meet- 

iag. 
QualificatioDS. 



ilfiportioiBiient. 



Electioii : Tvrm of 

Office. 
Qualifications. 



on Death, 
Absence, fee 

Appointinmit and 
Tterm of Office. 

How removable. 



Qualifications of 
Voters. 



Daj of Cieneral 
Election. 



ProTisionftir amend- 
ins Constitution. 



THE AMERICAN REFXRTORr. 

8017TB OJUlOIiXlTA. 

1790. (Amended.) 

LBeiSLA.TiniB. 

General assembly ; senate of 45, one half biennially, 
and house of representatives of 184 members, bien- 
nially. 

Fourth ^Monday in November. 

Citizenship; freehold. Senators, age 30, 5 years' 
state residence ; representatives, 3 years' state resi- 
dence. Blacks excluded. 

Senators by districts ; representatives in proportion 
to population and amount of taxes paid. 

exboutiVb. ' . 

By the legislature ; biennially. Eligible 1 term in a. 

Freehold^ age 30; residence andcitizenship of 10 years. 

The pardoning power. 

Lieatenant-governor.^ 

JUDICIART. 

Judges of superior courts by legislature ; others as 
hitherto ; good behaviour. 

By impeachment. 



WSGBLLANEOnS. 

Citizenship : 2 years* state residence ; a fteehold, or 
6 months' district residence and payment of taxes. 
Blacks excluded. 

Second Monday in October and day following, bien- 
nially. 

A convention may be caUed by two thirds of the le- 
gislature. Amendments may be made by same ma- 
jority, if passed at two successive sessions. 



Date of Constitution. 



Name and Term of 
Office. 

Tima of stated Meet 
ing. 

Qgalifications. 



1796. (Amended.) 

. LSOISLATITRB. . 

General assembly, annually; senate and house of 
representatives. 

Second Tuesday in January. 

J^ehold, or taxable property; 3 vears' f a^e, 1 wun- 
ty residence. Senators, a^ 25, 9 yean' citizenship, 
representatives, 7 years' citizenship. 
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Apportionment. 

Election : Term of 
Office. 

Qittlific^ns. 

PBwen. 

Soooeaoron DeaXhf 
Abaence^fcc 

ApDointment and 
Term of Office. 

Hpw removable. 



(^ualificatiooe of 
Voten. 



Day of Gennal 
Election. 

Fnnritltinfor amend- 
ing Conttitatioa. 



Senators, one for each county; repreaentativw in 
proportion to population, excluding two flfUui of 
people of colour. 

BZBCUTIVB, 

By the legislature ; biennially. 

Freehold and other property ; age 30 ; 12 years* eiti* 
senship, and 6 years* residence. 

dualified negative ; pardoning power ; retnrievies only 
in cases of treason. 

President of the senate. 



JUDICIARY. 

Elected by the people ; judges of superior courts f9r 
3 years ; of the inferior courts, and Justices of the 
peace, annually. 

By impeachment; and by the governor, on address 
of two thirds of the legislature. 

MISCKLLAMBOUS. 

Citizenship, six months* county rendenee, and pay- 
ment of taxes if assessed. 

First Monday in November. 

By two thirds of the iQgidatiue at two sucoessive 
sessions. 



DateofCoutibition. 



Name and Term of 
Office.. 

^ins of tftatofl Meet' 
Inf. 

Qoaliflcationa. 



ApportJoninwit. 



Eleetkmi Tem of 
Office. 



o. 



1803. 



LIOISLATURB. 



General assembly ; house of representatives and one 
half the senate, chosen aanttuly. 

First Monday is Deoembsr. 

Citizenship ; payment of taxes. Senators, age 30, S 
yearv* district residence ; repretent«tives, age 95, 1 
year's county residence. 

In proportion to white male population, above 21 
years of age. 

KXaCOTIVS. 

By the people ; bienniRlty. Eligible out of 8 years. 

Age 30; 12 years* oitizenship; 4 yaanT vesidenee. 

The pardoning power. 
k2 
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on Dntti, 

Ampo^bnent and 
xwmof Office. 

How raiQinbte. 



Qnalificationi of 
Toten. 



Dajr of Gensnl 

Eloctkn. 

nroTiuoBbr amend' 
iag CoMtitution. 



Speaker of wnate. 

JUBICXA&Y. 

By leg islatixre for 7 years. Justices of the peaee by 
tbe people for 3 years. 

By impeachmeBt. 



KXSCSLLAHIOUB. 

One year*8 residence and being assessed with taxes, 
or labouring on highway. Blacks ezduded. 

Second Tuesday in October. 



Tbe sense of the people may be taken for calling a 
convention, when two thirds of the legislature dram 
it necessary. 



DatoofCooititatkMi. 



Naaie and Tscm of 

OffiOB. 

TuBeoratatedMaet. 
iag. 

Qualiflatiooi. 



Eleetioii ; TsnB of 
Office. 

(bttUflcatioM. 



ooDetlh, 
AbaeQce. ac 



aad 

lof Office^ 

BownuofiUa. 



(iBtlUkillaM of 
Volan. 



1799. 

LKOISLATDRB. 

Gteneral assembly; the house of reiH«sentatives and 
one fourth of the senate, dioeen annually. 

First Monday in November. 



GitisEenship. Senators, age 35, 6 years* state, 1 dis- 
trict residence; representatives, age 94, S years* 
state, and 1 district residence. 

In proportion to the number of qualified electors. 



RZBCUnVB. 

By tiw people ; quadriennially. Eligible 4 out of 11 
years. 

Age 35 ; citizenship ; 6 years* residence. 

Qualified negative ; ofiicial patronage, with consent 
of senate; the pardoning power; reprieves only in 
cases of treason. 

Jjieutenant-govemor, who is, n qSJielo, speaker of the 
senate. 



JDDICIART. 

By governor; good behaviour. 

By impeachment ; and by governor on address of two 
thirds of legislature. 

MIBCBLLANBOUS. 

Citiaenship; 8 jears* sute,or 1 district iwidenoe. 
Blacks ezdi ~ 



i; s ysi 
ttded. 
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Oa; of Geaend 
Election. 

FronsioDfor amend' 
ins CowtitutioB. 



Km Monday in August ; may be continued 3 dan 
on jequeat of any one of the candidates. ^ 

SJ?«!^^ ^^ ?* P?^P*® "»*y ^ taken for caUinc a 
convention, when the legislature pass a lawfOTtSat 

SSSrSdom " '^ ^' ^ ^"^^ ofuieir rtaS m' 



DateofCoostitiitioD. 

Name and Tenn of 
Office. 

Time of stated Meet, 
ing. 

QuallflcatioiH. 
Apportion^nent. 



1798. 

LBOISLATCRB. 

General assembly ; senate and house of reprewnu. 
tives, chosen bienniaUy. ^i«cwj«w 

Third Monday in September, every second year. 

Sn^?^"' ' ~™"'' "»■*»"• --o • 

In proportion to the number of taxable itfhaMUnts. 
E^ection^enn of By the people ; bienniaUy. Eligible 6 out of 8 years. 



Qualifications. 
Pbwen. 

Sueceaioron Death, 
Absence, Ac 

Appointmeot aul 
Term of Office. 



Freehold of 500 acres ; age 35 ; 4 years* residence. 
^Hie pardoning power. 
Speaker of senate. 

- , . , JUDICIARY. 

By legislature ; good behaviour. 



Hbir ranorabie. By impea^ment. 



Qaaliflcations of 
Voten. 

Dajr of Genenl 

Electionr 

AroTisioofor amaid. 
inf ConaUtutioD. 



A A^ 1. iji HlSCBIiLAlTEOUS. 

A freehold, or 6 months* county residence. 

dirfoifo^n?" *^ ^ ^""^*y '"* ^"^^ *»d 

The sense of the people may be taken for calUnR a 
U SI^iSj^. ^'^'^ ^^"^ **^^ legislature d^m 



DiteofOoutitatkn. 



Name and Tenn of 

OfflOBb 

TineofitatidliBe^ 
inc. 



1817. 

UOISLATURB. 

General assembly ; senate one third annaally, house 
of representatives annually. »""«»"Ji ««»«■• 

First Monday in November. 
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THl ^B&ICAR RIRETORr. 



Kt«etlOB: Tom of 
Office. 

Qqdifleation. 



Powen* 



SucceanroB Death, 



TmaolOi 



uri 



Qoalilleatkw of 

Voten. 



Day of Gcoenl 
Eledkm. 

I¥d V Vkmbft amaBd- 
iflf Contitiitkm. 



Citisenflliip; freehold, or aa intenat in nal ettate. 
Senausn, age 90, 4 yeatB* state, 1 diatrict realdenoe ; 
renreaentatives, age 22, 2 yean* atate, 1 district n* 
siaenoe. 

In proportion to wbite population. 

szBcimw. 
By the people ; biennially. 

Freehold ; age 90 ; SO yean* dtizenaliip ; 5 yean* re- 
sidenoe. 

analifled negative ; the pardoning power, except fbr 
treason, for whieh consent of senate neeessary. 

Lientenant-govemor, who is, » oficiOt president of 
the senate. 

JUniCIJLRT. 

By legislature ; good behaviour, till 65. JuaUees of 
the peace for sudi term as may be fixed liy law. 

9y impeachment; and by governor, on address of 
two thirds of legislature. Tve Judge must be beard 
indeftnoe. 

mSCBLLAXBOUS. . 

Cttixenship; 1 year's state, and 6 months* diatnct 
residence, payment of taxes, or enrolment in the mi- 
litia, filacks excluded. 

First Monday in August, and day following. 

The sense of the people may be taken for calling a 
convention, when two thirds of the legislature deem 
it neeessary. 



DateofOonMitalktt. 



Maine tad Ttmot 
Oflke. 

TlmeofatatedMaet. 
C^Blificatiom. 



ApportiouBeiit. 



election : Term of 
OlBee. 

QoaliJIealkMaL 



ATiATUITWA. 



1819. 



LBeiSl4TUM. 

General assembly; house of renresentativea and one 
third of senate, chosen annually. 

Fourth Monday in October. 

Citinenship; 3 yean* state and 1 district residence. 
Benatore 27 yean of age. filacks exdnded. 

In proportion to white population. 

unounvB. 
By the people ; biennially. EligiUe 4 out of yean. 

Age 30; a native citisen of the United States; 4 
yean* residence. 
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A)wvn« 



Succeaior on Death, 
Atieaee, fcc. 

intmeBt and 
of Office. 

How removable* 



Qualifications of 
Voters. 

Day of General 
Election. 

Provisionbr amend- 
ing Conatittttion. 



Claalified negative ; the pardoning power; in caws 
of treason, consent of senate necesiary. 

Pxesident of the senate. 



JUDICIAAT. 

By legislature ; good behaviour, till 70. 

By impeachment ; and by governor, on address of 
I of legislature. The judge must be heard in defence. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Citizenship; 1 year's state, and 3 months district 
residence. Blacks excluded. 

First Monday in August, and day following, until 
altered by law. 

Two thirds of the legislature may propose amend- 
ments ; which, if ratified by the people at the next 
election, and by two thirds <» the subsequent legisla- 
ture, become valid. 



DatBofCoHtitntion. 

NuM and Term of 
Office. 

Time of stated Meet- 
ing. 

QqaliflcatiOBi. 



Eleetion: T«nn of 
Office. 



QnalificatioiiB. 

POWMS. 



Suooeaoron Death, 
Aheenoe, Ac. 

Appointment and 
Term of Office. 



XaOUZSIAXTA. 



1813. 



LEOISLATVRE. 

General assembly ; house of representatives and one 
half the senate, chosen biennially. 

First Monday in January. 

Citizenship; freehold. Senators, age S7, 4 years' 
state, 1 district residence; representatives, 8 years* 
state, 1 city residence. Blacks excluded. 

Representatives in proportion to qualified electors; 
senators by permanent fixed districts. 

EXECUTIVE. 

By the people ; quadriennially. [The Icoislatuie se- 
lect one of the two highest on the poll.} IneligiUs 
every second term. 

Freehold of 95000 ; age 35 ; citizenship; 6 years' resi- 
dence. 

Clnalified negative ; ofikialjAtronage, and pardon- 
ing power, with consent of senate'; reinieves only in 
cases of treason. * 

President of the senate. 



JUDICIARY. 

By governor; good behaviour. 



- -Jf- » 
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HownmoviJUe. 



Qgalifieatkns of 

Votan. 

Day ti Genenl 
Election. 

FiOTitiODfiir ameadr 



-TflS; AlBERICAN ESFK&TO&T. ■ , 

By iokpeaelvi^ent; and bygovwnof.on addnw of 
three fourtbs of tbe legislature; 

Citizaenship'r 1 year's county residenoe; payiiit»t«f 
taxes. Blacks excluded. 

Biennially ; on the fijr«t Monday in July. 

A convention to be called, if voted for toy the people 
two successive years ; the vote being previously au- 
thorised by legislature, within the first twenty days 
of their annual session. 



DtteofCoastitatioB. 1816. 

V^aAwai Ttrrnd 
Office. 

Tfatt>af elated M ec^ 
ing. 

QgalificatuttH. 
ApportknmeaL 



EleetioD : Tem <rf 
Office. 

QnaGficatiais; 
Pwen. 



Soooeaor on Death, 
ikJMeDce,ftc. 



iLspointment and 
^Tennof Offite. 

Hoir vBiuiinBie. 



QuUfleatieDe of 

TOIBW, 

Day of Geoeral 
Election. 

novfaionfer amend* 
ing CoMtitution. 



LBOISLATDRB. 

Genenl asBembly ; houw of fcmeawitatiWB and one 
third of senate, chosen annaally. 

Pint Monday in December. 

Citizenship ; 1 year's district residence ; payment of 
taxes. Benatora, age 25, 9 years' state residsnee. 

In proportion to white male inhabitants above 31 
yeanvofage. ____. 

EXEcnnvB. 
By the people j tricnnially. EHgibte a% in any term 
of 9 years. 

Age 30 ; 10 years' citizefiship; 5 yeaned residence. 

anaKficd negative ; official patronage, with coBMnt 
of senate; paurdoning power. 

Lieutenant governor, who is, «b qffieh, president of 
the senate. 

JUDICIAHT. 

By governor for 7 years. Justices of the peace elect- 
ed by the people for five years. 

By impeachment. 

MiSCBLLAlfBOVS. 

Citizenship; % year's residence. Blacte excuwea. 



First Monday in Aognst. 

The sense of the people to be taken every twelfth 
year, as to calling a convention. 
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DaleorCttMtitation. 

Mooe and Tinmof 
Qfltoe. 

TJaMtfatMsdMaet- 
in;. 

Qualtfcatioi^ 
■AKPoitionBenk 



.Election: Teim of 
Offlce< 



QnliflcMlioBi^ 
Fowen. 



SuccMRTon Dexth, 
AbHoee,&c 

Coundl: Niimber: 
Election: Qnalifi- 
cations j Powera. 



Apnojatment and 
Term of Office. 

How raniovable. 



Qnalifleatiom of 

Votella 

Day of GcnanI 

■ Election. 

Proriaion fcr amend- 
ing GonstifQtioo. 



1818. 

LEOlatATURE. 

Qeaeral assembly ; house of veiffeflentatives and one 
hdlf of the senate, chosen bienniaHy. 

First Monday in December every second year. 

Citizenship; a year*s district residence; payment ot 
taxes ; senators, 25 years of age. 

In proportion to white population. 

EXECUTrVB. 

By the people ; quadriennially. Ineligible every se- 
cond term. 

Age .% ; 30 years' citizenship; 2 years* residence. 

Qualified negative (see Council.) Official patronage, 
with consent of senate; the pardoning power, 

Lieutenant-governor, who is, ex qgicio, speaker of the 
senate. 

The judges of the supreme court, with the governor, 
form a coundl, which possesses a qualified negative 
on legislative acts. 

JUDICIARY. 

By legislature ; good behaviour. 

By impeachment; and by governor on address of two 
thirds of legislature. 

MI8CBLLAREOU8. 

Six months* residence. Blacks excluded. 

Biennially ; qu the first Monday in August. 

The sense of the people may be taken for calling a 
convention, when two thirds of the legislature deem 
it necessary. 



1)iteorOomtitafian. 



Name and Teim of 
Office. 

TiaeefilatBllMBe^ 
in;. 



18S0. 

LBOISLATimB. 

General assembly; the house of repreeentatives and 
one half of senate, chosen biennially. 

First Monday in November, every second jrear. 
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QaJitetkuw. 



Etoetkn: Tem of 

0ffiC8« 

Qnalificttioitt. 



on Death, 
AbKDce,&e. 



Appointmeat and 
Tem of Office. 

How removable. 



Qualifications 
Voters. 



of 



Day of General 
Election. 

FrovkioD for amend- 
ing Constitution. 



TOE ABTERICAlf HKftRTOlir. 

Citizenship; 1 year's district residefice; taxation. 
Senators, age 30, 4 yeaia^ state residence ; lepresen- 
tatives, age 34, 3 years* state residence. Blacks ex> 
eluded. 

In proportion to white male population. 

RXBcuims. 
By the people ; quadriennially. Ineligible every se- 
cond term. 

Age 35 ; native bom citizens of the U. States, or an in- 
habitant of Missouri at the time of cession to theU. 8L 

Qttalifled negative ; official patronage, vrtth consent 
of senate ; pardoning power. 

Lieutenant-governor, who is, ex ojjSeto, president of 
the senate. 



JUDICIART. 

By governor ; good behaviour until aged 65. 

By impeachment ; by the governor, on address off of 
legislature. The judge must be heard in defence. 

ViaCXLLANEOUS. 

Citizenship; a year's state and 3 months' district 
residence. Blacks excluded. 

Biennially ; on the first Monday in August. 

Two thirds of the legislature may propose amend- 
ments, which may be ratified by two thirds of the 
next legislature at their first session. 



Having completed my series of instructions and examples, as ori- 
ginally proposed, I shall take leave of my readers fbr the present, 
Mnfidently believing that enouffh has been shown, to enable every 
attentive reader to comprehend and practice at pleasure, not only 
my system of short writings but my m«thod of common placing. 

As additional facilities, particularly to those who practice short- 
Mandy 1 will add, that I have recently obtained a patent for a "^e- 
rennial or seJf-supplying fountain pen" and secured a copy right for 
my " common-place books." These articles will be extensively manu- 
factured, and constantly for sale, wholesale and retail, by the propri- 
etor, at his bookstores, No. 6 North 8th St. Philadeljriiia, and No. ^0 
Pearl St. New York. 

{fOr The fbture numbers of THE REPERTORY, will appear 
maiUhly — at $1 a year, payable in advance. They will embrace a 
variety of interesting subjects, upon the place-book plan^ as before 
described. Those who have derived gratification or benefit, through 
the preceding numbers, are most respectfully solicited, to lead their 
aid, in extending the circulation of future a ambers. Perfect sets can 
be iopplied from the commencement. 

MARCUS T. C. GOULD. 



